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COTTON SEED: THEIR FERTILIZING VALUE AND THE PROPER 
BASIS OF EXCHANGE FOR MEAL. 


The low price of cottonseed for sometime past has created a great 
deal of interest in this State, as is shown by the large number of letters 
on the subject which have come to us from Progressive Farmer subscrib- 
ers. Cottonseed and cotton-seed meal are very valuable, both for feed and 
for fertilizer. In the present article we will consider their values as fer- 
tilizers. 

Users of fertilizers know what acid phosphate, kainit, other fertilizer 
materials and mixed fertilizers cost. ‘The fertilizing value of cottonseed 
and cotton-seed meal can best be shown by comparison with the above 
fertilizing materials. In fact, it is with these that they have to compete 
when they are put on the market for use as fertilizers, or when used at 
home as such. 

Fertilizing Ingredients of Cotton Seed. 


In 14 per cent acid phosphate there are fourteen pounds of phos- 
phorie acid (the valuable fertilizing constituent of the acid phosphate) 
in each one hundred pounds, or 280 pounds in one ton of two thousand 
pounds. At $14 per ton, the phosphoric acid costs five cents per 
pound. Kainit carries about 12.5 per cent of potash, the fertilizing 
constituent of value in this material. One ton of kainit would contain 
250 pounds of potash, which at $13.50 per ton would make the potash cost 
5.4 cents per pound. 

Cotton-seed meal in this State must contain not less than 71 per 
eent ammonia or 150 pounds in the ton. When meal of this grade sells 
for $24 per ton, and the phosphoric acid in it is valued at five cents 
per pound, the potash at 5.4 cents (the price of these materials in acid 
phosphate and kainit), the ammonia would cost 12.8 cents per pound. 
On basis of this data, 

One ton (2,000 pounds) cotton-seed meal contains and is worth: 





Ammonia, 150 pounds at 12.8 cents ............ $19.20 
Phosphoric acid, 56 pounds at 5 cents .......... 2.80 
« Potash, 36 pounds at 5.4 cents ............000- 1.94 
Fertilizing value one ton cotton-seed meal....... 23.94 


In the above calculation we have allowed 2.8 per cent phosphoric 
acid, 1.8 per cent potash, in the meal. These constituents would have a 
value of $4.74 and the ammonia $19.20 in one ton. 

Allowing the same values for phosphoric acid and potash as given 
above, when the meal sells for $26, the ammonia would be worth 14.2 
cents ner pound, as follows: 

One ton (2,000 pounds) cotton-seed meal contains— 


Ammonia, 150 pounds at 14.2 cents ............ $21.30 
Phosphoric acid, 56 pounds at 5 cents.......... 2.80 
Potash, 36 pounds at 5.4 cents ................. 1.94 





Fertilizing value one ton cotton-seed Sa 26.04 
Value of Cotton Seed for Fertilizer. 
Using the same values for the three fertilizing constituents as 


given to them in cotton-seed meal above, 
One ton (2,000 pounds) cottonseed would contain and be worth— 





Ammonia, 75 pounds at 12.8 cents ............. $9.60 
Phosphoric acid, 26 pounds at 5 cents.......... 1.80 
Potash, 24 pounds at 5.4 cents .............0.. 1.30 
Fertilizing value one ton cotton seed ........... 12.20 


When ammonia in the seed is valued at 14.2 cents per pound, the 
price which is paid for it when meal is sold at $26 per ton, 
One ton (2,000 pounds) of seed would contain and be worth— 


Ammonia, 75 pounds at 14.2 cents ............. $10.65 





Phosphoric acid, 26 pounds at 5 cents.......... 1.80 
Potash, 24 pounds at 5.4 cents ........eeeeeeeee 1.30 
Fertilizing value one ton of cottonseed ......... 18.25 


It is thus seen that cottonseed, pound for pound, have a little more 
than one-half the fertilizing value of meal. When the meal is high-grade, 
containing eight or more per cent of ammonia, it has more than. double 
the fertilizing value 6f seed. 

Thirteen dollars and twenty-five cents per ton for seed is about the 
same as twenty cents per bushel, and $12.20 corresponds to 18.2 cents 
per bushel. 


It therefore follows that the farmer who sells cottonseed at twenty 
cents. per bushel and buys meal at .$26 per ton is getting exactly the same 
amount of fertilizing material in the meal that he carried to the mill in 
the seed. In like manner 18.2 cents per bushel for seed corresponds to 
$24 per ton for meal in fertilizing value. 

When seed are sold for 18.2 cents per bushel and meal bought at $26 
per ton the farmer actually gives the oil mill man $2 more in fertilizing 
value in the seed than he gets back in the meal. With seed at sixteen 
cents per bushel, the difference is even greater and no farmer ean afford 
to sell seed at these prices and buy meal even at $24 per ton. 


On What Basis Should Seed be Exchanged for Meal ? 


Considerable quantities of seed are exchanged for meal at the oil 
mills, the rate of exchange being usually 1,100 to 1,400 pounds of meal 
for a ton of seed. It has been seen from the above that one ton of cot- 
tonseed contains $12.20 worth of ammonia, phosphoric. acid and potash 
on the basis of what is paid for these three constituents in acid phos- 
phate at $14, kainit at $13.50, and cotton-seed meal at $24 per ton each. 

; _— quantity of meal will certain these constituents to the same 
value? 

One thousand and seventeen pounds of 744 per cent ammonia meal 
will contain and be worth— 


Ammonia, 76.3 pounds at 12.8 cents ............ $9.77 - 
Phophorie acid, 28 pounds at 5 cents ............ 140 © 
Potash, 18.3 pounds at 5.4 cents .......ccseeves 99 





Fertilizing value of 1,017 pounds cottonseed meal. 19.16 


which is the same as the fertilizing value of one ton of seed. ; 

Whatever the farmer gets above this goes to pay him for the labor 
and expense of hauling and handling the seed and meal in making the 
exchange. These are items well worth consideration and enough meal 
above 1,017 pounds should be obtained in the exchange to make it worth 
the while of the farmer to make the exchange. 

The oil mill man gets about forty-five gallons of oil from a ton of 
seed, which varies in price from 15 to 30 cents or more per gallon. It 
is unusually low this season. At 15 cents the oil is worth $6.75, but it 
has no value as a fertilizer. It would seem reasonable that the oil mill 
—— give the farmer a reasonable share of the value of the oil in the 
seed. 

Another article will follow later on the use of cottonseed and cotton- 
seed meal with other fertilizing materials for different crops. 


B. W. KILGORE. 





Call for Cotton Growers’ Meetings. ton growing county in the State de 


‘Messrs, Editors: It has been re-| TePresented at the Stae meeting ths 
; : 21st. Reduced rates on all railro:: 
quested by the Executive Committee | a6 expected, 
T. B. PARKER, 


of the Southern Cotton Growers’ As- | 
sociation, at their meeting in New) State Agent Cotton Growers’ ac 


Orleans, that the various county Business Men’s Association, Ra- . 


leigh, N. C. 


meetings be held all over the cotton 
growing territory Thursday, 16th, at 
the county seats. Also that State 
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meetings be held Tuesday, 21st, at the | Cottonseed and Cotton Seed Meal, 


State Capitals. Therefore, I request] B. W. Kilgore ............ nae 
the cotton growers of North Caroli- Current Events: Editorial Review \ 8 


na to meet at their respective court Duroc Jersey Hogs, Samuel 


houses in county convention the 16th | .. Archer .. Ahaha”! e530 8 
inst., and there elect delegates to at- Five More Things to Plan For, 

tend the State convention which will C. W. Burkett teteeeeeseeee @ 
convene in Raleigh Tuesday, 21st, at oe Literature, F. L. in 


12 o’clock. 

In some counties calls have been 
made to meet the 18th, which is all 
right. The main purpose is to have 


Opposes Ransom Manument, J. 
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Practical Poultry Talks, Uncle Jo 3 
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the county meetings on some day 
preceding the State meeting so as to 
elect delegates to the State meeting. 

I suggest that in counties where no 
eall has yet been made, a call be is- 
sued at once by some farmer and have 
a meeting if only a few can be gotten 
together. -The work of completing 
the organization can be arranged 
later. The main thing now is to 





get the work started. Let every cot- 
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CONDUCTED BY B. W. KILGORE, 


‘State Chemist North Carolina Department of Agriculture 
and Director Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Inquiries of Progressive Farmer readers cheerfully an- 
®¥v ered. 
















WHAT LEVEL TERRACING WILL DO. 












Dr. Freeman Asserts that Crop Yields Could be In- 
creased 50 Per Cent. 








Messrs. Editors:—I have just made a trif¢ 
- through sections of three counties, and I have 
never before seen so much destruction of farm- 
ing lands. This is my excuse for saying a few 
“words more to your readers about saving their 
land. I saw the wave of prosperity in a place 
here and there, and at other places all was going 
-backwards and lower down in prosperity and hap- 
- piness. 
In every case the true condition was shown by 
- the looks of things about the home. Where pros- 
- perity showed itself most, I noticed the land was 
-in the best condition and not a gully to be seen 
~ anywhere; and on the other hand, where no signs 
of prosperity could be seen, the land was in an 
awful condition. Gullies and galled and white 
places were seen all over the farm. All these 
run-down farms had no terraces, but some of 
them had ditches. No ditched farm, however 
well ditched, seemed to look well, and but little 
prosperity, or signs of it, could be seen. Every 
farm that was well terraced showed the marks 
of thrift, prosperity and harpiness. 
These observations were made in hilly sections 
and where terracing will do the work. It was 
sickening to see some of these farms; nearly all 
the soil washed down into the fence corners and 
the crops which grew there did not pay for the 
work done. 
Why will men at this day go on farming in 
such a fool way? Most of this fool farming comes 
of ignorance and the tenant system. Many men 
who live on their own farms and cultivate them 
are ignorant-because they do not take and study 
a good agricultural. paner. Others (and there 
are a. great many of them) are ignorant because 
they think they are wise and there is nothing 
more for them to learn. These men are always 
sorry farmers. If you speak to them about saving 
their lands from washing, they smile and act as 
af they knew everything and say they have tried 
everything and found it a failure. These men 
> will alwavs fail and be drones in the farming 
© world. It is the man who seeks to know and puts 
- into practice the best suggestions of his neigh- 
bors and all the good ideas he can get from his 
farm paper, that will, and is, succeeding. 
I saw men who worked their own farms, in 
* some instances were plowing their crops up and 
_~ down the hills. ‘They had a few ditches here and 
there, a long ways apart, across which they had 
plowed all the year. These farms all looked bad 
“and were failures. I saw no farm which looked 
ike an intelligent man, or a white man, had ecul- 
ivated it, except those that were terraced. 
‘No man can save his land by giving his rows or 
his water terrace one particle of fall. If every 
farmer could realize this now and plow down his 
“ditches and all other water terraces which have 
> any fall at*all, and terrace their lands on a per- 
* fect level and run all the rows on the same per- 
fect level, the crops in this State would increase 
50 per cent in three years. 
_ Tf any man doesn’t believe this, just let him 
try one field and make this field a test field for 
the next three years, and the results will prove 
what I have said to be true. 
Now don’t you begin in your mind to argue 
- with me in order to satisfy your lazy conscience, 
| but just take my word for it this time and you 
= will be convinced. 
The tenant system is big enough and important 
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the level terracing system has not been said. As | 


, Febraary 14, 15105. 











The tenth part that could be said in favor of 





I said in a former article, there are three things 
that will make your farm rich: 

(1) The level terracing. 

(2) Deep plowing. 

(3) Abundance of humus in the soil. 

Do these three things successfully on your 
whole farm, or one field at least, and in three 


years it will more than double the yield. 
H. F. FREEMAN. 
Wilson Co., N. C. : 





TALKS ON INSECT PESTS. 
XX.—1. The Cotton Boll-Weevil; 2. Cut-Worms; 
3. Lime-Sulphur-Salt Wash. 


Messrs. Editors:—Just at this time some farm- 
ers say that they are not concerned about the 
cotton boll weevil—say that it might just as well 
spread all over the South as not, as cotton is so 
low. Well, if we want less cotton, all right, but 
the farmer who plants fertilizers and cultivates 
a crop, whether it be cotton or anything else, 
does not want to see it ruined by insects. There- 
fore, it is just as important now for our people 
to learn about the boll weevil as it has ever been. 
We have just issued a special circular which care- 
fully describes the insect, its life-history, habits, 
methods of spread, etc. This circular will be 
sent to any farmer in this State for the asking. 
It should -be carefully read by those who re- 
ceive it. . 

The boll weevil is not established in this State, 
so far as is known. Every report of its appear- 
ance has proven, on investigation, to be erroneous. 
It is liable to be bronght in, however, in shipments 
of cottonseed or other materials from parts of 
Texas and Louisiana where the insect is abund- 
ant. If is to be brought in such shipments it may 
appear at any time, but if it is to reach us by 
its natural spread alone, we do not expect it to 
get to this State until 1910 or later. We might 
diseuss this matter further in these columns, but 
will leave it for those interested to write for the 
circular mentioned, which discusses all .these 


points in some detail. 
¥ * * 


Cut worms are worse on land just from sod. 
Therefore if you are going to put garden or 
truck crops in sod land, it will be best to plow it 
now, so that the freezing and thawing will kill 
the cut wormss which are now in the soil. They 
pass the winter in a half-grown condition, feeding 
on the foots and green stems of grasses in mild 
weather, and lying dormant when it is cold. By 
plowing the sod land at this time (or preferably 
earlier than this) their food is destroyed and they 
are also exposed to the weather. Gardens, cab- 
bage and tobacco fields which are to be put in 
land now in sod should be plowed at once. 

* % * 

Orchards that are infested with the San Jose 
scale should be sprayed with the lime-sulphur- 
salt wash between now and the time the buds 
burst. We have just issued a circular on this 
wash which will be sent to any one who asks it. 
We are recommending that the wash be applied 
late this winter to all fruit trees, whether infest- 
ed with scale or not—then when the blooms have 
shed, the apple and pear trees should be sprayed 
with the bordeaux mixture and Paris green, and 
this treatment should be repeated again two weeks 
later. . 

We must spray, that’s all there is to it. The 
longer we put it off the harder it will be to get 
our apple and pear trees in proper shape. With 
proper care (by which I mean proper cultivation, 
fertilization, pruning and spraying), there is no 
reason we should not grow just as good apples as 
we ever did. And until we do adopt the practice, 
we will have to put up with our little, knotty, 
wormy, dwarfed, inferior fruit, and we will con- 
tinue to see our own local markets supplied with 
sprayed apples from the West and North. 

' FRANKIN SHERMAN, JR., 
Entomologist, Department of Agriculture, Ra- 





Fertilizers for Cotton. 

Messrs. Editors: I don’t think it will be hard to 
organize the farmers of Sampson ‘to hold cotton 
and to reduce acreage one-third. I hope we 
haven’t a farmer in our county that will kick 
against the action of the New Orleans Conven- 
tion, and through your paper I hope they may be 
able to learn of this. I think that if the farmers 
would get in their minds the idea of raising stock 
and forage, they would improve their farms quick- 
er. And taking their cotton seed and exchanging 
them for meal, and feeding stock with it, and 
keeping manure sheltered, they would find that 
their seed would pay better that way than to put 
them out raw. I have sold my seed for two years 
and think I made money by doing so. But, Mr. 
Farmer, I change my land every year. Where I 
put cotton I drill all of my stable manure under 
my cotton every year. Then I take 200 pounds 
of meal or guano and put to acres for corn, and 
gives the corn a quick start. I don’t think that 
I could sell seed at the present prices. But as 
they sold in 1902 and 1903, we got 30 cents per 
bushel, and I canont get that out of them. If 
there is any reader of this paper that had ex- 
perience of exchanging his cotton seed, I would 
like to hear from him through your paper. 

A. A. JACKSON. 
Sampson Co., N. C. 





New Disease of the Peanut. 


According to a communication of Mr. A. Ka- 
rosek to the journal Gartenflora, a new disease 
of the peanut plant has shown itself in German 
East’ Africa. The peanut belongs to the most 
important cultivated plants there, and has been 
so far especially recommended on account of its 
relative freedom from disease. It mainly suffers 
from a fungus which causes reddish-brown spots 
upon the plants, which afterwards change to 
black. The disease occurs wherever peanuts grow, 
but does not kill the plant elsewhere. The new 
disease observed by Mr. Karosek in the vicinity of 
Tanga, and which is also said to exist at Lindi, 
results in a rapid dying out of thé plant. It 
shows itself in a retarded growth of the leaves, 
flowers, and fruit; and the leaves, in addition, 
show irregular white spots, which ultimately 
change to brown and black. The cause is yet un- 
known. The fungus which may be responsible has 
not yet been found, neither on the roots nor on 
the diseased leaves or flowers. It is possible that 
the disease, like the mosaic disease of the tobac- 
co plant, which it resembles, is due to bacteria. 
The peanut plant has still another enemy in a root 
louse, concerning which no close research has yet 
bee made.—Richard Guenther, Consul-General, 
Frankfort, Germany, in Consular Report, Febru- 
ary 6, 1905. 





The Garden Hoe. 


The wheel-hoe is the most important garden 
tool invented within a century; at least, one gar- 
dener thinks so—a busy housekeeper, who has un- 
dertaken the entire care of the garden as a 
means of health and pleasure, says a writer in 
The Garden Magazine. What can it do? Al- 
most everything that hands, hoes and rakes can 
accomplish, and does it better and faster. My 
wheel-hoe has one small wheel and four kinds of 
attachments—rakes, scrapers, cultivators and 
plow. Think of the difference between that and 
taking a stroll between your rows of vegetables, 
pushing that light-built, easy-running gem ofa 
tool—the wheel-hoe! The only time mine has 
been really had to work was when I tried to plow 
too deep, or run it up-hill or turn tough soil; al- 
though this work was hard to do, it would have 
been impossible with any other hand-tool. 





J udge.—“Why didn’t you go to the assistance of 
the defendant in the fight?” 


Policeman.—“Shure, an’ Oi dida’t-know whiclll 
av thim wus goin’ to be th’ defendant, yer honor 








: enough for another paper. 










leigh, N. C. 


—Chicago News. 
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Live Stock and Dairy 


(INCLUDING POULTRY AND BEE-KEEPING.) 





CONDUCTED BY CHARLES WM. BURKETT, 


culturist North Carolina Experiment Station. 
Inquiries of Progressive Farmer readers cheerfully an- 
ewered. 








PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





I —Introducing the Writer to His Readers. 


Through the kindness of the publishers I am 
permitted this week to open a poultry column for 
the benefit of all readers of The Progressive 
Farmer and Cotton Plant who are interested in 
better poultry, and more of it—a subject that 
every one who owns or works an acre of ground, 
or who even has a fair sized city lot, should be 
interested in, as there is no industry that will pay 
a better margin of profit than poultry, if proper- 
ly managed, either a few hens on a small lot or 
a large farm devoted to poultry. 

And now for just a little bit of ancient his- 
tory by way of introduction to all those who 
peruse in subsequent issues this poultry column, 
so that you may be able in a general way to know 
the manner of man writing these articles. Well, 
about fifteen years ago (or to be more exact, in 
the winter of 1890), when I had arrived at the 
age where some one recently said a man should 
retire from active business life (i. e., thirty-five 
years, which, by the by, is all bosh), I was seized 
with the desire to leave town and “seek a lodge in 
some vast wilderness,” “far, far from the madden- 
ing crowd,” there to rusticate and grow wise, and 
incidentally raise “garden sass” for the hungry 
Charlotte people. A 

Think! when this desire first took hold, I was 
suffering from a bad case of disordered liver, and 
a fit of the blues, owing, no doubt, to bad collec- 
tions in business. Had that “tired feeling,” but 
strange to say, have never had a recurrence of 
that feeling: don’t have time to “brood”—let the 
hens do that. It keeps me hustling early and 
late looking after our garden, chickens, hogs and 
cows. Oh, no, we don’t grow cotton; cannot af- 
ford it. We get too and three crops off our land 
in a season, while with cotton, you only get one. 
Besides, I don’t know much about cotton as I was 
born in a State where tobacco, corn and hay 
were the principal crops. 

Well, when we mentioned to our seven-eighths 
that we thought of moving to the country, she 
was delighted, as she was raised on the farm. 
And, to make a long story short, we moved to 
the country, four miles from town, and early in 
the spring started gardening operations. Of 
course we bought up a few “scrub” hens so we 
would have lots of fresh eggs. As I had never 
plowed a furrow in my life, you can imagine 
what uphill work it was; but with valuable assist- 
ance from my seven-eighths, and a few suggestions 
from the hired boy, we managed to get our gar- 
den in good fix and planted. 

But one day while in town looking up some gar- 
den seed I chanced across a copy of a poultry 
journal published in Massachusetts. That night 
by the light of the “dip,” I read every line in 
that book, advertisements and all; my _  seven- 
eighths rowed with me for burning the “mid- 
night oil” (dip, I mean). Next morning I felt 
queer, kept repeating to myself a few lines I 


had read in the journal the night before, to the 


effect that a Mr. Winter had sold one of his win- 
ning Brown Leghorn cockerels (didn’t know then 
what a cockerel was, but supposed it was a chick- 
en of some kind) to Mr. Yoder for $50, and it was 
not considered a high price. At noon I could not 
eat my dinner, moped around all afternoon, and 
by night was convinced that I had a bad case of 
hen fever, and the only remedy was to humor it. 
So I looked over the poultry journal again and 
found a man (he now has a world-wide reputation 
for high-class stock) was offering eggs the balance 


I 





of the season at half price; this was early in May.. 
The idea of p&ying seventy-five cents for thirteen 
eggs almost cured me of the fever. However, 
as it was hovering around boiling point, the 
money was sent, and in time eggs arrived, and 
set. The result of that hatch was three pullets 
and eight cockerels. We kept one male and three 
females selling the surplus cockerels for enough 
money to send the next season to Massachusetts 
and buy a setting of B. P, Rock eggs. From 
this small beginning I have added each year until 
now I have ten varieties and raise about 1,500 
youngsters yearly, besides selling hundreds of 
settings of eggs for hatchery purposes. 

I shall be glad from week to week to assist all 
those who write to me for information, answering 
all correspondence through this column, or pri- 
vately when necessity requires. Will tell you how 
to mate your fowls for best results; how to cure 
disease; to build houses; management of incu- 
bators and brooders; preparing birds for show 
room; how to handle eggs for hatchery; feed for 
young chicks; how to feed hens during hatching 
season to get a good number of fertile eggs—in 
fact, all subjects relative to poultry from incuba- 
tion till they are taken to town at four years old 
and sold to the unsuspecting groceryman as 
young(?) hens. 

Address all communications intended for this 
column to ; UNCLE JO, 
Charlotte, N. C., R. F. D. No. 7, Box 46. 





DUROC JERSEY HOGS. 





The Breed and Its History Set Forth at Length. 


Messrs. Editors:—I note in The Progressive 
Farmer and Cotton Plant for January 17th an 
inquiry from Mr. J. T. Mints about the Red Jer- 
sey hog, and an excellent answer by Dr. Tait 
Butler of the Department of Agriculture. 

As he says, the modern breed now known as 
Duroe Jersey is purely an American product and 
idea coined out within itself from the use of three 
not remotely distinct bloods within the last fifty 
years. Within the last twenty-five years, and 
especially ten years, the points of excellence aim- 
ed at by the scientific breeders of the Duroc 
Jersey blood have become so strongly apparent 
and firmly established as to give them a fixed 
place in the front rank of thoroughbred hogs the 
world over as tested by the great exhibit at St. 
Louis World’s Fair last October; their blood there 
being traced through fourteen volumes of registry 
books of the American Duroc Jersey Swine Breed- 
ers’ Association and now numbering up to about 
thirty thousand pure Duroc Jersey pedigree 
hogs. Their color being a dark or deep cherry 
red—without a sign of white or black spot— 
adapts them well to the Southern as well as the 
Northern climate, and renders them almost proof 
against mange. 

For the benefit of your readers who may. be in- 
terested, I will give the detailed description or 
points of excellence. 

Head and face—head small in proportion to 
size of body; wide between eyes; face nicely but 
not extremely dished (about half way between 
Poland China and Berkshire) and tapering well 
down the nose, with surface smooth and even. 

Eyes—lively, bright and prominent. 

Ears—medium, moderately thin and soft, point- 
ing forward and downward, and slightly outward, 
carrying a slight curve and attached to head 
neatly. 

Neck—short, thick and very deep, slightly arch- 
ing. 

Jowl—broad, full and. neat, carrying fulness 
back to point of shoulders, and on line with 
breast-bone. 

Shoulders—moderately broad, very deep and 
full, and not extending above line of back, but 
carrying thickness well down. 

Chest—very deep and large, filling full behind 





‘years and over may weigh 500 to 600 pounds; ~ 7 


‘to swine, or feed to swine any animal tha: 









shoulders and breast-bone extending well forward - 
so as to be readily seen. ; 

Back and loin—medium in breadth, straight 
and slightly arching, carrying even width from 
shoulders to ham, and surface even and smooth. 

Sides and ribs—sides very deep, medium in 
length, level between shoulders and hams and 
carrying out full down to line of belly; ribs long 
and strong and sprung in propotrion to width of 
shoulders and hams. 

Belly and flank—straight and full, carrying out 
full to line of sides; flank well down to loypr 3 
line of sides; full out but not flabby. jak 

Hams and rump—hams broad and full and well ~ 
down to hock; buttocks full and come down near- ~— 
ly to and fill full between hocks; rump should have ~ 
a rounding slope from loin to root of tail; same 
width as back and well filled out around tail. ; 

Legs and feet—medium in size and length, ~ 
straight, nicely tapering, wide apart and well ~ 
set upon the body, pasterns short and strong; feet 
short and tough. 

Tail—medium large at base and nicely tapering ~ 
and rather bushy at point. 

Coat—moderately thick and fine; 
smooth ‘and covering the body well. 

Color—cherry red, without other spots or ad- 
mixtures. 

Size—large for age and condition;*boars two - 































































































straight, 


sows same age and condition, 400 to 500 pounds; 
boars eighteen months, 400 to 500 pounds; boars — 
twelve months, 300 to 400 pounds; sows, 200 to 
300 pounds; and boars and sows six months of 
age may weigh 125 to 200 pounds. These weights ~ 
are for animals in good high show condition. 
' Action and style—action vigorous and animat- 
ed; style, free and easy. E 

Conditions—healthy, skin free from any seurf, 
scales, sores or mange, and flesh evenly laid over 
the entire body and free from lumps. 

Disposition—very quiet and_ gentle; es! 
handled or driven. 

Any one may see in examining these 5 
what excellence the American breeders of Li: «: 
Jerseys are striving for, and, in fact, hav 
ready attained. 

They do not need to import anything, not . 
brains, to enable them to reach the highest s 
ard of pork excellence that is attained by 
swine breeders in the world. 


SAMUEL ARCHI 
Tredell Co., N. C. 


Disposing of Dead Animals. 


We have this query: “Has any one the rig!) 
throw dead pigs into a stream, on his own | 
so that they may wash down on my land?” 

He certainly has no moral right to do so. 
most States have a strict law prohibiting 
practice, under penalty of being found guil 
a misdemeanor, and fine or imnrisonment fc |i« 
ing. In the case of animals known to have . 
of contagious disease the fenalty is us 
greater than for other dead animals, as it slic: 
be. Some States have laws forbidding any ° 
son to kill any diseased animal and feed the ‘!. <h 





died from any cause. In the vicinity of citi.s, 11 
is nothing unusual for men to buy worn-ou’ #i'- 
mals and use them as poultry or pig feed. an) 
while there may be no danger in such pri’: 
where no contagious disease exists in the an ini, 
it is a practice that is not to be recomme :\: (J. 
and really should be prohibited by law. 

As The Voice has said before, all dead an 
or poultry should be burned, but if this i 
possible, bury them at least three feet deep aiui 
before throwing back the earth, use at lest a 
peck of quicklime over the carcass of a pig. !iu!! 
a bushel to a 200 pound hog, or a bushel over a 
horse or cow. Then fill up the hole and tramp it . 
down well, with a gallon of lime on top to dis- © 
courage dogs from digging the carcass out. We 
would go to extra pains and trouble, to burn any-~- 
animal dead of glanders, hog cholera, anthrax or 4 
bleckleg, believing that the only correct means of 









disposing of such carcasses.—Farmers’ Voice, 
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A Word from President Cunningham. 

: Messrs. Editors: I was much dis- 

appointed that, owing to sickness in 
my family, I was unable to go to the 
New Orleans. I read with much in- 
terest the proceedings of that great 
convention. The meeting was one 
of the largest and most representa- 
tive bodies that ever assembled in the 
United. States. The convention 
showed what the farmers can do when 

th think, and decide to unite and 
work together. 

The farmers have pledged them- 
selves to diversification of crops, to 
reduction of,acreage and the reten- 
tion of their present holdings, and to 
so manage their cotton as not to glut 
the market. 

And this is the key-note to the situ- 
ation, In 1903, tobacco was selling far 
below the cost of production. The 
farmers curtailed their crop in 1904, 
and tobacco advanced, and sold for 
much higher figures during the 
past fall of 1904, though tobacco, 
‘too, has declined considerably since 
the price of cotton went off. 

This is the season of the year to 

-burn plant beds, and tobacco is not 
selling at a price to pay the farmers 
a profit on their labors. Kinston has 
just made a report of their tobacco 
sales. Kinston sold 5,595,976 pounds 
less up to January 31, 1904, than for 
1903, and it brought $138,206.37 more 
than 1903 tobacco. 

So cotton will, sell higher, if the 
acreage is reduced. The farmers will 
be in good condition if they only 
make plenty of supplies at home 
without having them to buy. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN S. CUNINGHAM, 
President Cotton Growers’ and Busi- 
ness Men’s Association. 





Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative 
Union Clubs. 


Messrs. Editors: The farmers in 
this county have organized several lo- 
cal unions of the Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Co-operative Union of 
America, and it is realized by those 
who join that it is of inestimable 
value to the farmers to have a good 
close farmers’ organization to consid- 
er matters of vital interest to them. 
Thus they can meet and consider and 
w igh all such matters carefully and 
deliberately, and then act according 
to the best counsel obtainable and in 
the best way to secure the desired 
results, thereby securing more _ re- 
muneration for their products— 
which is really of more importanee 
than raising more rer acre, which 
seems to take up the time and efforts 
of so large a number of farmers and 
others. 


The members are all well pleased, 
and that accounts for the spread of 
the Union, and they cease to wonder 
why the F. E. and C. U. has grown 
, so fast in other States, as they real- 
ize-the farmers will stick when they 
find it pays well to do so. Boiling 
Springs, Trinity, Mt. Pleasant and 
some other places have good local 
Mnions, and are working harmonious- 
ly. They all wish to co-operate in 
the efforts to secure better prices for 
their products, which is the keynote, 





and of more importance than the 
idea of raising a huge quantity, as 
we see illustrated by the cotton crop. 
We find that many fail to apply or 
advocate the principle for practice. 
We believe that a close organization 
of the farmers co-operating to re- 
duce acreage 25 per cent, reduce fer- 
tilizer bill for cotton 25 per cent, 
and hold all cotton now on hand for 
better price, will help to educate the 
other fellow and bring him to see 
his own interest is with us and the 
strength of co-operation and organi- 
zation. 

Being organized into Unions, these 
farmers will take advantage of every 
opportunity to co-operate and secure 
better prices for what they produce; 
and by bulking their deals they have 
helped themselves and others, and al- 
ways protecting their friends, and 
securing benefits that are right and 
just and detrimental to no one. 

S. H. COLWICK. 

Cleveland Co., N. C. 7 





In Indian Territory. 


Messrs. Editors: From the foothills 
of the Piedmont region of North Car- 
olina to the so-called wilds of the In- 
dian Territory is a change far less 
abrupt and striking than commonly 
imagined. Here we find the same 
crops raised and much the same style 
of farming followed as in the Tar 
Heel State. The differences are only 
such as are inseparable between an 
old and thickly settled country and 
a new and sparsely settled one, with 
as yet but primitive improvements 
in agricutural methods. 

The climate is mild and aquable; 
but little snow falls and horses and 
cattle can live on the range the year 
round. The soil is in general very 
fertile, and consists largely of river 
bottoms and rolling prairies, with 
some broken and hilly portions in the 
southeastern part. It produces large 
crops of corn, potatoes, wheat, oats 
and also of cotton, which is the sta- 
ple or money crop, its value the past 
year exceeding $25,000,000. The hil- 
ly and upland lands yield from one- 
half to three- “-urth bales per acre, 
and the bottom ' one to two bales. 
Cotton, owing to; | scarcity of la- 
bor, is not cultivated so cleanly as in 
regular cotton States, and the hoe 
enters but little into its cultivation. 
Frequently the land is marked off as 
for corn and alternate rows of cot- 
ton and corn planted. Many claim 
that the corn pays the entire expense 
of cultivation and that the cotton is 
clear profit. 

Do not, however, all pack your 
grips and start for the Territory. It 
has its disadvantages, the chief of 
which is the difficulty of securing 
title to land from its Indian nosses- 
sors, a paternal government having 
so hedged in and restricted its sale 
that a valid title is hard to secure. 
A bill, providing for its sale to actual 
settlers upon the payment of one-sey- 
enth cash of the purchase price, the 
balance in six annual installments, is 
now before Congress, and there seems 
a likelihood of its passage. It will 
prove a boon to poor but industrious 
men desrious of securing homes for 
themselves and families. 





At present the best thing a new- 
comer can do is to rent land for the 
first year, even if he has money. At 
the end of that period he will be able 
to size up the situation intelligently 
and also to secure land at bottom 
prices, without the intervention of 
the real estate dealer. Full bloods 
are the best of landlords. and one is 
always able to secure land from them 
on fair and reasonable terms. This 
place is in the heart of the fullblood 
country. The old medicine man of 
this place—Oogalah-Hopper—is a 
great-grandson of Squaw Gunter, the 
medicine squaw of the Cherokees 
when they lived in Western North 
Carolina and Eastern Tennessee. She 
used to ride her gray pony and min- 
ister to the sick and afflicted over a 
large extent of territory. The 
Sequatchia valley knew her, as did 
the headwaters of the Watauga and 
French Broad, as a ministering an- 
gel. Oogalah is a worthy descendant, 
and his skill is acknowledged alike by 
white and red. 

His library—an heirloom from his 
grandmother—is an oddity. At that 
time an alphabet was not used by the 
Cherokees, and all records were writ- 
ten on the flat bones of various ani- 
mals by the picture method of writ- 
ing. These were afterwards strung 
together and formed books. Many 
of ,these pictures, inscribed on the 
bones in Oogalah’s library, would no 
doubt be barred transmission through 
the mails, but are really no more ob- 
scene and suggestive than those gen- 
erally found on the pages of medical 
works. Like his famous ancestors, he 
gives his services free, and in the 
treatment of many chronic and pri- 
vate diseases, many whites prefer the 
methods of Squaw Gunter to those 
of the white physicians. 

There are many odd people to be 
found here, but their oddities are 
hardly suitable to describe in an agri- 
cultural journal, so I will bring this 
to a close. 


T. C. CRAWFORD. 
Blackgum, Ind, Ter. 





A Farmers’ Trust. 


Enclosed find P. O. order for $1 
for my renewal. I am glad to see 
that the farmers are organizing. If 
six-cent cotton will cause them to 
pull torether for their own protec- 
tion, I think it a blessing instead of 
a misfortune. For if once thorough- 
ly organized, they can attend to the 
price of cotton and also be in a posi- 
tion to protect themselves when oth- 
er “gombines” attempt to impose 
on them. As almost all other eall- 
ings or professions are controlled by 
a trust, [ am in favor of one more 
—a farmers’ trust or combine. 

I like your paper. 

Yours, A. J. SUTTON. 

Lenoir Co., N. C. 


Hllalia, Glover 


and other Crops 


Can be doubled by treating the seeds 
before sowing, with 


NITRO-GULTURE 


‘ Science has overcome poor land. Just 
moisten seeds in water containing 
harmless nitrogen-gathering germs. 
Inexpensive. Results guaranteed or 
money back. Write for catalog. 


NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO., 


West Chester, Pa. 






















Agents Wanted 


for VITAE-ORE 


We want Agents in every locality to sell Vitae-Ore, 
the most meritorious, widely advertised, and- best 
known medicine onthe market to-day—a natural 
mineral Ore mined from the ground like gold and 
silver, different from anything ever offered the peo- 

; le. It cures in a different way 

y a different action, an action 
that the people like, that causes 
them to recommend it, and it can 
be sold by Agents in a manner 
different from all others. We 
4) have spent over one million dol- 
‘@l lars during the last three years in 
giving publicity to its remarkable 
f curative and healing virtues, in 
sending out packages on trial, so 
the ple could learn of its won- 
derful powers by actual tests. 
-| Live, active, energetic Agents in 
every city and town in the United 
States and Canadacan now reap 
the benefit in enormons profits 
from its sale. There is not a town, 
not a village, notacross-roads hamlet in the two 
countries, in which Vitae-Ore is not known to the 
dwellers therein, and to be known means to be 
praised, to be bought, to be used--means profit for 
the fortunate Agents who are allowed to sell it. It 
has cured thousands upon thousands who have used 
it, who know what it will do and who tell their 
friends and neighbors about it. What cannot an 
Agent do with every tongue working for him, with 
every ear willing to listen, with every mind ready to 
hearken? Thousands of women, wives and mothers, 
heads of families, say that they cannot keep house 
without it, Thousands of men say that it is their 
shield and protection from sickness and disease. 
Each Agent supplies the demand in his town we 
have created by our trial treatment offer; each 
Agent fills the needs of his townspeople, makes him- 
self necessary to them. We cffer youachance to 
share in all this, to become an active, working part 
and parcel of all this remarkable enterprise. It 
makes no difference how many times you have tried 
Agency work; it makes no difference what failures 
you have made, what troubles you have had, Vitae- 
Ore is different from all others and work in its be- 
half is certain to show a different result. Any fairly 
intelligent man or woman, putting forward the 
proper effort, backed by our stupendous advertising 
and publicity, the known and universally acknowl- 
pn a worth and merit of Vitae-Ore, and the earnest 
and helpful co-operation which we extend to each 
Agent, large or small, at all times,can make a big 
income selling Vitae-Ore. It doesn’t take experi- 
ence. It doesn’t take a knowledge of Agency work. 
It doesn’t take a knowledge of medicine. It doesn’t 
take smooth talking nor fine words. Our enormous 
poe? and the merit of this natural remedy 

oes all of the talking for you. Read our trial 
offer to sick and ailing peopleinthis paper! This 
is how we make patrons for you; this is how we 
make money foryou. One package is enough to 
cure the ordinary cases—the hard, obstinate cases 
require two, three, and sometimes four packages. 
We send the first on trial, making the customer for 
you. Yousellthe rest! Let us hear from you today, 
asking for our terms and conditions to Agents. Ree 
turn this ad. with your request. ADDRESS 


THEO. NOEL COMPANY 
527-529-531 W. North Ave., CHICAGO 
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FREY’S | 
VERMIFUGE 


ts the same good, old-fash- 
foned medicine that has saved 
the lives of little children for 
the past 60 years. Itis a med- 
icine made to cure It has 
never been known to fail. If 
— ts sick get a but- 
oO 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN 


Do not take a substitute. if 

our druggist does not keep 
t, send twenty-five cents in 
stamps tu 


ss. co S&S. PREY 


Raltimore, Md. 


anda bottig wil! ve mares vou, 
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A low wagon 
at a low price. 
Handy for 


enema! Will carrya 

— Ivy load any- 

eI \ where a horse 
can travel. 


Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on any farm. 


Steel Wheels 


for farm wagons. Straight or &tag- 
gered spokes. Any size wanted, any 
ub 


width of tire. ibs to fit any axle. 
For catalogue and prices, write to 


Empire Mfg. Co., Box 122H Quincy, Ill. WA) 





Seed Potatoes 


White and Red Bliss Triumphs and Junior 
Prides. GUARANTEED THOROUGHLY Ma- 
TURED, and dug before the first frost. 

Yield sixty to one hundred barrels per acre 
in fall crop of 1904. 

Before placing your orders correspond 


with 
W. P. BAUGHAM, 


Proprietor Cottage Grove and Honey Pod 
Truck Farms, 


WASHINGTON, N. C. 
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Reduce Cotton Acreage to So Much Per 
Horse. 


Messrs. Editors: Here is something 
to be considered at each county and 
State meeting of the Cotton Farm- 
ers’ and Business Men’s Associations 
soon to be held in the South. In or- 
the reduction in 
acreage of cotton, let each man 
pledge to plant not above a certain 
number -of acres to the horse, say 
not above ten acres per horse, or as 
much as the national association secs 
proper to put it, in order to reduce 
25 per cent, or 50 per cent reduction 
would be better. The farmers would 
make nearly twice as much per acre 
us at present, and would have the 
rest of the land for other crops. It 
is not the man who raises his home 


der to equalize 


supplies that affects the price of cot- 
ton or tobacco, but the special croper 
or the large landlord who forces his 
tenants into a money crop. For in- 
stance, plant thirty 
acres of cotton to the horse; another 
man may plant but five acres. If 
vou pledge each to reduce 25 per cent 
it will not give general satisfaction. 
So many acres to the horse will be 
right and proper, and will give gen- 
The Alliancemen 


one man may 


eral satisfaction. 
are ready and willing to co-onerate 
for a In fact, they re- 
dueed their acreage in cotion years 


reduction. 


ago when eotton was so low, but they 
are bound to plant some eotton and 
tobaeco in order to meet their ex- 
penses, but they would not be willing 
to give some other man the privilege 
of planting say 25 acres while such 
great 


a pledge would cut a many 


down to three or four acres to the 
horse. 

and I. know 
mofe Al- 


Give us 


I speak for myself 
there are a great many 
laneemen of this opinion. 
not more than ten acres per horse, 
and we are with you. Five acres to 
the horse would be better. I hope 
this matter will be considered at the 
coming meetings. 

LEVIN 

Wilson Co., N. C. 


WATSON. 





A Negro’s View of the Cotton Farmers’ 
and Business Men’s Association. 
Messrs. Editors: Perhaps we are 

discussing a lost eause, but our sub- 
ject is of such vital importance we 
should like for our brother planters 
to know of the anxiety and thoughts 
of colored cotton growers. We think 
it very unfortunate for the organiza- 
tion that the planters of this and 
other Southern States have allowed 
the color line to be drawn in this 
most important question where the 
colored planter plays such a conspi- 
cuous part. We may draw the color 
line in polities, on railroads, and in 
our churches and pulpits. We can 
discriminate in labor unions, appro- 
priation of the school fund, jury list, 
ete., but when it comes to agricul- 
ture, the negro planter is a factor to 
be reckoned with. 

When this subject was first agita- 
ted we, in this as in all other mat- 
ters that concern our State’s well- 
being, stood ready to sacrifice our- 
selves on our country’s altar. We 
felt this was a matter which affected 
all of us alike. We felt that our in- 





terest was so blended and inseparable 
until one could not survive without 
the other and the blow was aimed at 
our vitality and we had no time for 
bickering, contending over petty dif- 
ferences or past grievances. We 
felt that the occasion demanded that 
all should rally to the front and open 
our batteries on the enemy, for the 
fight was now on to a finish. We were 
ready to forget the steps this great 
Anglo-Saxon race had already made 
against us and onward press our way 
to the front against the combine of 
bears. 

But imagine our surprise when we 
saw the Constitution of the organiza- 
tion in this State and the press re- 
ports of the combine at New Orleans. 
“We must eliminate the negro as a 
member,” which we felt was an insult 
to Southern manhood. We have sub- 
mitted to taxation without represen- 
tation. We have acquiescend in our 
disfranchisement; shall we now sur- 
render our rights in our farms with- 
out representation or consultation ? 
Or shall we be discarded ? 

May the time speedily come when 
Pmen in their blind zeal to crush the 
negro will temper their passions with 
justice, and not crush themselves to 
Revenge is 
sweet to the baser passions of men. 
When the negro sees he is ostracized, 


accomplish their aims. 


stigmatized and has become an out- 
law—a target for every little gather- 
ing from a local debating society to 
United States Congress to fire upon 
—stung to the quick with revenge, 
fired with a desire for greed, he may 
go forth and plant more cotton than 
ever (for he is only human after all), 
and thus defeat the plans so wisely 
laid for (but without) him. 

Thus you see, he needs to be under 
the guidance and protection of that 
great organization, for your own pro- 
tection as well as his. 


C. C. HORNE. 
Anson Co., N. C. 





Charlotte Observer: As a memo- 
rial to her father, the late Gen. Wil- 
liam Houston Patterson, Mrs. Lind- 
say Patterson, of Winston-Salem, has 
had designed a memorial loving cup 
for best work done during each year 
by a resident of North Carolina in 
either prose or poetry—history, essay 
or novel. The cup, which is a hand- 
some gold one, set with the different 
precious stones of North Carolina, 
will be given the executive committee 
of the North Carolina Literary and 
Historical Society at the meeting at 
Raleigh to-day, when appropriate ac- 
tion regarding it will be taken. The 
cup is to be presented at each annual 
meeting of the society, and at the end 
of fifteen years it is to become the 
property of the one winning it the 
greatest number of times. 








His Cancer Did Not Prove Fatal-— 
Owes His Life to the Combi- 
nation Oil Cure. 


R. F. D. No. 8, Marietta, Ga., May 29, 1904. 
Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

DEAR SriRs—I am entirely well—a com- 
plete, absolute cure. Dr. Bye, I think I owe 
my life to you, as I am certain it would have 
killed me long before now. I have nothing 
but the higbest praise for you. 1 cannot ex- 
plain my feelings. May God bless you and 
success crown every effort of your life is my 
earnest prayer. lremain ever your friend, 

G. W. GILHAN, 

All forms of cancer and tumor cured by 
soothing, balmy oils. Doctors, lawyers and 
ministers endorse it. Write for free book to 
the Home office, Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Dept. 81, 
Drawer 605, Indianapolis, Ind. 








IDEAL MACHINES 


THEY ARE DEERING 
OF COURSE! . 


The Deering annual,"just off the press, is perhaps 
the most artistic annual of the famous Ideal line 
that has ever appeared. On each page are repro- 
duced illustrations from the pen of a talented artist, 


depicting harvesting scenes throughout the world. 





Size of annual, 734 x 934 inches, 


Excellent half-tone i apo of Deering 
machines, printed in a rich sepia ink, with a lucid, 
well-worded text in red, combine to produce a strik- 
ingly handsome effect that cannot fail to interest. 

Acopy of the Deering annual may be obtained 
from local ™-~*oe agents in every city, village, 
and hamlet Ve 











FOR SALE. 


We offer for February or March 
shipment, several thousand bushels of 
Clay, Whippoorwill, mixed and 
white peas.’’ : 





500 bushels of Soja beans. 

200 bushels of Burt, 90 day oats. 

200 bushels of re-cleaned Buck- 
wheat. 

Seed Sweet Potatoes. 

5 choice Berkshire pigs. 

Pit Game eggs. 


HICKORY MILLING COMPANY, 
Hickory, N C. 

















Selects | Peach Trees for Sale. 





Also Fine Seed Corn. Also the Fa- 
Stapie Floroa ora Cot- 
ton Seed—Prizes Given— 
See Below. 


Cheney’s “September Queen” peach trees, 
2 to 8 feet, $80 per 1,000; $5.00 per 100. 

Cheney's ‘8-crate Elberta” peach trees, 2 
to 8 feet, $25 per 1,000; $4.00 per 100. 

Cheney’s “Improved Alberta” peach trees, 
2 to 3 feet, $20 per 1,000; $8 per 100. 

Send for catalogue of peach trees. 

The famous long staple Florodora Cotton 
Seed, $1.50 per bushel. My seed were bought 
from L. A. Stoney, the originator of this cot- 
ton. In 1904 one bushel yielded $150 product. 

Also for sale the following varieties of fine 
Seed Corn: 

‘“Cokce’s Early Prolific” corn, $1.50 per bu.; 
yields 8 to7 ears per stalk. I have improved 
this variety by judicious selection for sev- 
eral years. Also 

“Higdon’s Mammoth Gourd” corn, $2.50 
per bushel, Originated in Alabama. One 
of the greatest yielders known. Also 

‘Mexican June’ corn, very ‘prolific, and 

rows to immense size. To be planted in 

une, after grain or hay; also $1.50 per bu. 
These are all white corns. 


PRIZES GIVEN. 


To every purchaser of 1000 peach trees, I 
will give a ceshat of either of above varie- 
ties of corn, and one bushel Florodora Cot- 
ton Seed. To every buyer of 500 trees, I will 
give one bushel corn or cotton seed. To 
every buyer of $5.00 worth of trees I will give 
one peck or corn or cotton seed. To every 
buyer of one bushel of corn I will give one 
peck of cotton seed. To every buyer of one 
bushel of cotton seed I will give one peck of 
corn. All prices cash f. o. b. Rome, Ga. 
Send for circulars. 
W. T. CHENEY, Rome, Ga. 


SEED CORN. 


Improved Golden Dent (yeHow), $1.10 per bu. 
‘Virginia White Dent............... eee Ce ea 
FUROR FR AUN so scsehec seis sicetess stcvesoncescQ@en. fr 

These are old and reliable favorites. Plant 
seed that has stood the test of time, and 
don’t run the risk of losing half your crop 
experimenting. Write for sample, refer- 
ences and further information. 


~ \ J. F. DURRETTE, 
R 





zwood, Albemarle Co., Va. 


ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


FOUNDED 1886. 


Entered at Raleigh, N. C., as second-class 
mail matter. 
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Inoculate Your Land! 
a; 


Nitro-Gulture 


The Great Vest 
Pocket Fertilizer. 





Send orders to 


ARENDELL & CoO., 


RALEIGH, N. C., 
Distributing Agents for North Carolina. 





Price in one-acre packages $2.00, for Al 
falfa, Clover, Peanuts, Cow Peas, Garden 
Peas, Snap Beans, Soy Beans, Vetch, ete. 

Aa Local dealer or agent wanted in 
every county. : 














UNION LOCK POULTRY FENCE 
A Fence—Not a Netting. 


Twisted wire cables and single wire 
uprights, made fast by the ‘‘ Union. 
Lock-’? where they cross, make rectan: 
gular mesh, closely woven at the bot- 
tom to keep in small chickens, and a 
fence that will not buckle, sag or bulge; 
no matter what strain is put ape 
Conforms to inequalities of the 
without — No top rails or bottom. 
boards required. 

Heavily galvanized with Prime West-. 
ern Spelter, it outwears any other fence 
we know. 

Costs no more, put up, than cheap 
fence or netting. 
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Send for 
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“A 
Short Story 


H and 


for Poultry 





Raisers.”’ 
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This Trade-Mark in colors appears on 
Every Roll. 


Union Fence Company, 
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New Haven, Conn.; DeKalb, Ill.; Oakland, 
California. 
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tothe fruit grower. Increase the yield of 
sound fruit by spraying with 
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SPRAYING OUTFITS, 


Practical machines made by a practical 
fruit man. Used in large orchards and 
highly endorsed by successful growers. 

Spraying protects trees against disease 
and insects. Buy an Excelsior, and note 
how it helps the orchard and improves 
the fruit. Write for free catalogue. 


WM. STAHL, 122 D Quincy, Ill. 





FOR SALE—Best White Seed Corn; has 
been improved on for ten years. Write for 
sample and prices. JAS. L. LOCKHART, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Hillsboro, N. C. 
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~ THE HOME CIRCLE 


The Bivouac of the Dead.* 


The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo; 

No more on life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 

On fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, : 

And glory guards, with solemn round, 

.. The bivouac of the dead. 






















































































































No rumor of the foe’s advance, 

“Now swells upon the wind; 

* No troubled thoughts at midnight 

haunts 

; Of loved ones left behind; 
' No vision of the morrow’s strife 
The warrior’s dream alarms; 

No braying horn nor screaming fife 
At dawn shall call to arms. 


Their shivered swords are red with 
rust, 
-.. Their plumed heads are bowed; 
- Their haughty banner, trailed in 
dust, 
Ts now their martial shroud, 
And plenteous funeral tears have 
washed 
The red stains from each brow, 
And the proud forms, battle gashed, 
~ Are free from anguish now. 
The neighing troop, the flashing 
blade, 
The bugle’s stirring blast; 
The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout, are passed; 
Nor war’s wild note nor glory’s peal 
“Shall thrill with fierce delight 
Those hearts that nevermore may feel 
The rapture of the fight. 


- . Like the fierce northern hurricane 
That sweeps his great plateau, 
Flushed with the triumph yet to gain, 

Came down the serried foe. 
- Who heard the thunder of the fray 
Break o’er the field beneath, 
Knew well the watchword of that day 
Was “victory or death.” 


Long had the doubtful conflict raged 
O’er all the stricken plain, 

For never fiercer fight had waged 
The vengeful blood of Spain; 

And still the storm of battle blew, 
Still swelled the gory tide; 

Not long our stout old chieftain knew 
Such odds his strenth could bide. 


"Twas in that hour his stern com- 
; mand 
Called to.a martyr’s grave 
_. The flower of his beloved land, — 
The nation’s flag to save. 
By rivers of their fathers’ gore 
His first-born laurels grew, 
And well he deemed the sons would 
pour 
Their lives for glory, too. 


- Full many a norther’s breath has 

. swept 
O’er Angostura’s plain— 

And long the pitying sky has swept 
Above its mouldered slain. 

The raven’s scream or eagle’s fight, 
Or shepherd’s pensive lay 

Alone awakes each sullen height 
That frowned o’er that dread fray. 


Sons of the dark and bloody ground, 
Ye must not slumber there, 

Where stranger steps and tongues 

resound 

Along the heedless air, 

Your own proud land’s heroic soil 
Shall be your fitter grave; 

She claims from war his richest spoil 
The ashes of her brave. 


Thus ’neath their parent turf they 
rest, 
Far from the gory field, 
~. Borne to a Spartan mother’s breast 
' On many a bloody shield; 





> *This is No. 17 of a series of Southern 
_.. Poems selected especially for The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Cotton Plant by the Editor. 














The sunshine of their native sky 
Smiles sadly on them here, 
And kindred eyes and hearts watch 


by 
« The hero’s sepulchre. 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 
Dear as the blood ye gave; 

No impious foosteps here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave; 

Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While fame her record keeps, 

Or honor paints the hallowed spot 
Where valor proudly sleeps. 


Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless stone 
In deathless song shall tell, 
When many a vanished age hath 
flown 
The story how ye fell. 
Nor wreck, nor charge, nor winter’s 
blight, 
Nor time’s remorseless decom, 
Shall dim one ray of glory’s light 
That gilds your deathless tomb. 
—Theodore O’Hara. 





Pass It On. 


“Youre a great little wife. and I 
don’t know what I would do without 
you.” And as he spoke he put his 
arms about her and kissed her, and 
she forgot all the care in that mo- 
ment. And, forgetting all, she sang 
as she washed the dishes, and sang as 
she made the beds, and the song was 
heard next door, and a woman there 
caught the refrain, and sang also, 
and two homes were happier because 
he had told her that sweet old story, 
the story of the love of a husband for 
a wife. As she san~ the butcher 
boy who called for the order heard it 
and went out whistling on his jour- 
ney, and the world heard the whistle, 
and one man, hearing it, thought: 
“Here is a lad who loves his work, a 
lad haprv and contented.” 

And because she san@ her heart 
was mellowed, and as she swept about 
the back door the cool air kissed her 
on each cheek, and she thought of a 
poor old woman she knew, and a lit- 
tle basket went over to that home, 
with a quarter for a crate or two of 
wood. , 

So because he kissed her and 
praised her the song came, and the 
influence went out and out. 

Pass on the praise. 

A word, and you make a rift in 
the cloud; smile, and you may create 
a new resolve; a grasp of the hand, 
and you may repossess a soul from 
hell. 

Pass on the praise. 

Does your clerk do well? 

Pass on the praise. 

Tell him that you are pleased, and 
he will appreciate it more than a 
raise. A good clerk does not work 
for his salary alone. 

Teacher, if the child is good, tell 


‘him about it; if he is better, tell him 


again; thus, you see, good, better, 
best. 

Pass on the praise now. Pass it 
on in the home. Don’t go to the 
grave and call, “Mother.” Don’t 
plead: “Hear me, mother. You were 
a good mother, and smoothed away 
many a rugged path for me.” 

Those ears cannot hear that glad 
admission. Those eyes cannot see 
the light of earnestness in yours. 
Those hands may not return the em- 
braces you now wish to give. 


.Pass_on the praise to-day.—Ar- 
genta Hustler. 


- 


One Cause of Ines. 


A famous physician unon being 
asked recently what is the chief 
cause of ill health replied: “Think- 
ing and talking about it all the time. 
This ceaseless introspection in which 
so manv of the rising generation of 
nervous folk indulge, is certainly 
wearing them out. When they are 
not worrying as to whether they 
sleep too much or too little, they are 
fidgeting over the amount of food 
they take or the quantity of exer- 
cise necessary for health.‘ In short, 
they never give themselves a mo- 
ment’s peace. Our grandfathers did 
not concern themselves with these 
questions. They ate, drank, slept as 
nature prompted them. Undoubtedly 
they were healthier in mind and body 
for their sublime indifference, and if 
we asked ourselves fewer questions, 
we should have less time to analyze 
or imagined ailments.” 

That medical science has made re- 
markable progress in the last few 
decades cannot be denied. The fault 
for some present day undesirable 
conditions lies not with the doctor 
but with the patient. There has been 
too great a tendency on the part of 
the laity to acquire a smattering of 
medical knowledge through the read- 
ing of so-called “health” magazines 
and pamphlets, and to put into prac- 
tice, on their own account, that “little 
knowledge” which, it can not be de- 
nied, is a “dangerous thing.” The 
following of some most ridiculous 
fads along the lines of eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping and exercise has as- 
sisted in swelling the mortality sta- 
tistics. Our grandfathers would hold 
up their hands in horror at many of 
the foolish things we do in the name 
of “health.” <A little more of the 
comfortable nonchalance of our 
healthy ancestors would do no harm 
to the rising generation.—House- 
keeper’s Magazine. 





The Making of a President. 


Franklin Pierce, to the centenary 
of whose birth last November The 
Companion called attention, was 
widely celebrated for superior intel- 
lect, scholarly eloquence and pains- 
taking examination of detail. Yet 
in his youth he was not at all fond 
of study. Although a fair scholar 
without any particular effort on his 
part, he preferred various athletic 
sports to study. Nevertheless, his 
father, Benjamin Pierce, had early 
detected the signs of ability in this 
his favorite son, and determined that 
this boy should have the advantages 
of a good education. Franklin was 
accordingly withdrawn from the vil- 
lage school at Hillsboro and sent to 
Hancock and Francestown, then to 
Exeter, where he prepared for col- 
lege. In 1820 he entered Bowdoin 
College, at the age of sixteen. 

The boy Franklin was a tender- 
hearted, affectionate lad, and very 
fond of his home; and for some time 
after his arrival in Hancock he was 
exceedingly homesick. It seemed to 
him that he could never bear the 
strange, new life there. At last he 
decided to run awav home. He ar- 
rived in Hillsboro one Sunday morn- 


church. His father, however, was at 
home, and met the fugitive at the 
door, but without any sign of wel- 
come, 

“Why have you 
Frank?’ he asked. 

The boy was always truthful, and 
he did not flinch now. He answered 
simply, “I was home-sick.” 

Without a word of reproach to his 
son, Governor Pierce sent for the 
coachman. “James,” he said, “take 
the gray mare and the chaise and 
earry Frank half the. way back to 
Hancock. He will walk the rest of 
the way.” 

The order was carried out to the 
letter, and Franklin was set down in 
the middle of a piece of dense woods. 
It would be of no use to disobey his 
father again. Franklin knew him too 
well for that. Dejectedly the boy 
turned his face toward Hancock, and 
trudged along mile after mile. The 
afternoon was waning, and the shad- 
ows in the woods were growing long- 
er. To add to his discomfort, a 
heavy thunder-shower was coming 
up; the first great drops of rain were 
already splashing down upon _ him. 
Presently the rain came down in tor- 
rents and drenched him to the skin. 
But he kept bravely on. 

Late in the afternoon he reached 
his boarding place in Hancock, foot- 


sore, tired, hungry, wet, but with a 
new determination in his mind. He 
would never give up anything, how- 
ever hard, again. In speaking in 
later years of the experience, he said, 
“T am convinced that it was the turn- 
ing point of my life, and I have al- 
ways thanked my father for his firm- 
ness.”—Youth’s Companion. 


come home, 





The Difference. 


Hubert, aged eight years, had been 
given a dollar with which to purchase 
Christmas gifts for his father and 
mother. After some deliberation, he 
announced that he _ should spend 
seventy-five cents for his mother and 
twenty-five cents for his father. 

“How is that?’ asked his father, 
in affected displeasure. “Why do you 
spend three-fourths of your money 
for your mother, and but one-fourth 
for me?” 

“Because my mamma is a good deal 
more relation to me than you are.” 

“How do you make that out 2” 

“Well,” replied the boy, “I am re- 
lated to mamma by bornation, and 
to you just by your being married to 
mamma. See?”—Selected. 














( The Most Beautiful ) 


FLOWERS 


fully described and handsomely 
tlustrated are to be found in the 
Maule Seed Book for 1905. It cost 
over $20,000 to mail the first edition 
(each copy takes a 5-cent stamp), 
and no matter how small your gar- 
den you need it. Everything worth 
growing (either plants, bulbs or 
weeds) will be found listed in this 
great book, which will be mailed 
together with four packets of the 
largest Sweet. Peas to anyone send- 
ing five 2-cent stamps. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 











ing, while part of the family was at 














1711 Filbert St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Bivouac of the Dead.* 


The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo; 

No more on life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 

On fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, . 

And glory guards, with solemn round, 

.. The bivouac of the dead. 


No rumor of the foe’s advance, 
_- Now swells upon the wind; 
No troubled thoughts at midnight 
haunts 
Of loved ones left behind; 
‘No vision of the morrow’s strife 
The warrior’s dream alarms; 
No braying horn nor screaming fife 
At dawn shall call to arms. 


Their shivered swords are red with 
rust, 
-.. Their plumed heads are bowed; 
Their haughty banner, trailed in 
dust, 
Is now their martial shroud, 
And plenteous funeral tears have 
washed 
’ The red stains from each brow, 
~~ And the proud forms, battle gashed, 
= © Are free from anguish now. 


The neighing troop, the flashing 
blade, 
The bugle’s stirring blast; 

The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout, are passed; 
Nor war’s wild note nor glory’s peal 

“Shall thrill with fierce delight 
Those hearts that nevermore may feel 
The rapture of the fight. 


Like the fierce northern hurricane 
That sweeps his great plateau, 

- Flushed with the triumph yet to gain, 

- -. Came down the serried foe. 

~...Who heard the thunder of the fray 

- Break o’er the field beneath, 

Knew well the watchword of that day 

~ “Was “victory or death.” 


Long had the doubtful conflict raged 
O’er all the stricken plain, 
For never fiercer fight had waged 
* The vengeful blood of Spain; 
And still the storm of battle blew, 
Still swelled the gory tide; 
Not long our stout old chieftain knew 
~ Such odds his strenth could bide. 


"Twas in that hour his stern com- 
mand 
a Called to a martyr’s grave 
* _ The flower of his beloved land, - 
_The nation’s flag to save. 
_ By rivers of their fathers’ gore 
His first-born laurels grew, 
And well he deemed the sons would 
pour 
Their lives for glory, too. 


Full many a norther’s breath has 
swept 

O’er Angostura’s plain— 

And long the pitying sky has swept 
Above its mouldered slain. 

The raven’s scream or eagle’s fight, 
Or shepherd’s pensive lay 

Alone awakes each sullen height 
That frowned o’er that dread fray. 


Sons of the dark and bloody ground, 
- Ye must not slumber there, 
Where stranger steps and tongues 

resound 

Along the heedless air, 

Your own proud land’s heroic soil 
Shall be your fitter grave; 

She claims from war his richest spoil 
The ashes of her brave. 


Thus ’neath their parent turf they 
rest, 
Far from the gory field, 
. Borne to a Spartan mother’s breast 
* On many a bloody shield; 





*This is No. 17 of a series of Southern 
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The sunshine of their native sky 
Smiles sadly on them here, 
And kindred eyes and hearts watch 
by 
» The hero’s sepulchre. 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 
Dear as the blood ye gave; 

No impious foosteps here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave; 

Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While fame her record keeps, 

Or honor paints the hallowed spot 
Where valor proudly sleeps. 


Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless stone 
In deathless song shall tell, 
When many a vanished age hath 
flown 
The story how ye fell. 
Nor wreck, nor charge, nor winter’s 
blight, 
Nor time’s remorseless dcom, 
Shall dim one ray of glory’s light 
That gilds your deathless tomb. 
—Theodore O’Hara. 





Pass It On. 


“You're a great little wife. and I 
don’t know what I would do without 
you.” And as he spoke he put his 
arms about her and kissed her, and 
she forgot all the care in that mo- 
ment. And, forgetting all, she sang 
as she washed the dishes, and sang as 
she made the beds, and the song was 
heard next door, and a woman there 
caught the refrain, and sang also, 
and two homes were happier because 
he had told her that sweet old story, 
the story of the love of a husband for 
a wife. As she san~ the butcher 
boy who called for the order heard it 
and went out whistling on his jour- 
ney, and the world heard the whistle, 
and one man, hearing it, thought: 
“Here is a lad who loves his work, a 
lad haprv and contented.” 

And because she sanz her heart 
was mellowed, and as she swept about 
the back door the cool air kissed her 
on each cheek, and she thought of a 
poor old woman she knew, and a lit- 
tle basket went over to that home, 
with a quarter for a crate or two of 
wood. 

So because he kissed her and 
praised her the song came, and the 
influence went out and out. 

Pass on the praise. 

A word, and you make a rift in 
the cloud; smile, and you may create 
a new resolve; a grasp of the hand, 
and you may repossess a soul from 
hell. 

Pass on the praise. 

Does your clerk do well ? 

Pass on the praise. 

Tell him that you are pleased, and 
he will appreciate it more than a 
raise. A good clerk does not work 
for his salary alone. 

Teacher, if the child is good, tell 
him about it; if he is better, tell him 
again; thus, you see, good, better, 
best. 

Pass on the praise now. Pass it 
on in the home. Don’t go to the 
grave and call, “Mother.” Don’t 
plead: “Hear me, mother. You were 
a good mother, and smoothed away 
many a rugged path for me.” 

Those ears cannot hear that glad 
admission. Those eyes cannot see 
the light of earnestness in yours. 
Those hands may not return the em- 
braces you now wish to give. 


Pass on the praise to-day.—Ar- 


genta Hustler. 





One Cause of Illness. 


A famous physician unon being 
asked recently what is the chief 
cause of ill health replied: “Think- 
ing and talking about it all the time. 
This ceaseless introspection in which 
so manv of the rising generation of 
nervous folk indulge, is certainly 
wearing them out.- When they are 
not worrying as to whether they 
sleep too much or too little, they are 
fidgeting over the amount of food 
they take or the quantity of exer- 
cise necessary for health. In short, 
they never give themselves a mo- 
ment’s peace. Our grandfathers did 
not concern themselves with these 
questions. They ate, drank, slept as 
nature prompted them. Undoubtedly 
they were healthier in mind and body 
for their sublime indifference, and if 
we asked ourselves fewer questions, 
we should have less time to analyze 
or imagined ailments.” 

That medical science has made re- 
markable progress in the last few 
decades cannot be denied. The fault 
for some present day undesirable 
conditions lies not with the doctor 
but with the patient. There has been 
too great a tendency on the part of 
the laity to acquire a smattering of 
medical knowledge through the read- 
ing of so-called “health” magazines 
and pamphlets, and to put into prac- 
tice, on their own account, that “little 
knowledge” which, it can not be de- 
nied, is a “dangerous thing.” The 
following of some most ridiculous 
fads along the lines of eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping and exercise has as- 
sisted in swelling the mortality sta- 
tistics. Our grandfathers would hold 
up their hands in horror at many of 
the foolish things we do in the name 
of “health.” <A little more of the 
comfortable nonchalance of our 
healthy ancestors would do no harm 
to the rising generation.—House- 
keeper’s Magazine. 





The Making of a President. 


Franklin Pierce, to the centenary 
of whose birth last November The 
Companion called attention, was 
widely celebrated for superior intel- 
lect, scholarly eloquence and pains- 
taking examination of detail. Yet 
in his youth he was not at all fond 
of study. Although a fair scholar 
without any particular effort on his 
part, he preferred various athletic 
sports to study. Nevertheless, his 
father, Benjamin Pierce, had early 
detected the signs of ability in this 
his favorite son, and determined that 
this boy should have the advantages 
of a good education. Franklin was 
accordingly withdrawn from the vil- 
lage school at Hillsboro and sent to 
Hancock and Francestown, then to 
Exeter, where he prepared for col- 
lege. In 1820 he entered Bowdoin 
College, at the age of sixteen. 

The boy Franklin was a tender- 
hearted, affectionate lad, and very 
fond of his home; and for some time 
after his arrival in Hancock he was 
exceedingly homesick. It seemed to 
him that he could never bear the 
strange, new life there. At last he 
decided to run awav home. He ar- 
rived in Hillsboro one Sunday morn- 
ing, while part of the family was at 





church. His father, however, was at 
home, and met the fugitive at the 
door, but without any sign of wel- 
come. 

“Why have you come 
Frank?’ he asked. 

The boy was always truthful, and 
he did not flinch now. He answered 
simply, “I was home-sick.” 

Without a word of reproach to his 
son, Governor Pierce sent for the 
coachman. “James,” he said, “take 
the gray mare and the chaise and 
earry Frank half the. way back to 
Hancock. He will walk the rest of 
the way.” 

The order was carried out to the 
letter, and Franklin was set down in 
the middle of a piece of dense woods. 
It would be of no use to disobey his 
father again. Franklin knew him too 
well for that. Dejectedly the boy 
turned his face toward Hancock, and 
trudged along mile after mile. The 
afternoon was waning, and the shad- 
ows in the woods were growing long- 
er. To add to his discomfort, a 
heavy thunder-shower was coming 
up; the first great drops of rain were 
already splashing down upon him. 
Presently the rain came down in tor- 
rents and drenched him to the skin. 
But he kept bravely on. 

Late in the afternoon he reached 
his boarding place in Hancock, foot- 


sore, tired, hungry, wet, but with a 
new determination in his mind. He 
would never give up anything, how- 
ever hard, again. In speaking in 
later years of the experience, he said, 
“T am convinced that it was the turn- 
ing point of my life, and I have al- 
ways thanked my father for his firm- 
ness.”—Youth’s Companion. 


home, 





The Difference. 


Hubert, aged eight years, had been 
given a dollar with which to purchase 
Christmas gifts for his father and 
mother. After some deliberation, he 
announced that he should spend 
seventy-five cents for his mother and 
twenty-five cents for his father. 

“How is that?’ asked his father, 
in affected displeasure. “Why do you 
spend three-fourths of your money 
for your mother, and but one-fourth 
for me?” 

“Because my mamma is a good deal 
more relation to me than you are.” 

“How do you make that out 2” 

“Well,” replied the boy, “I am re- 
lated to mamma by bornation, and 
to you just by your being married to 
mamma. See?”—Selected. 














( The Most Beautiful | 


FLOWERS 


fully described and handsomely 
illustrated are to be found in the 
Maule Seed Book for 1905. It cost 
Over $20,000 to mail the first edition 
(each copy takes a 5-cent stamp), 
and no matter how small your gar- 
den you need it. Everything worth 
growing (either plants, bulbs or 
seeds) will be found listed in this 
great book, which will be mailed 
together: with four packets of the 
largest Sweet. Peas to anyone send- 
ing five 2-cent stamps. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to ‘‘ Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 0. 








Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


Search Ward came in just as we 
were beginning to call for him. I am 
so glad that he answered so promptly. 
Ah! if the girls disagree with you, I 
euess they will let you hear from 
them. Now, I am a woman and 
faney that I ean see both sides of the 
question. Yes, I am sorry that some 
eirls are so foolish as to be ashamed 
to acknowledge that they know any- 
thing about the culinary art. Times 
are changing. Cooking schools are 
being established in our large city 
schools. The upper classes are stu- 
dents and seem proud of the fact 
that they are learning. We have a 
Southern woman in charge of the 
cooking department of the public 
schools here in Raleigh, and the girls 
who attend are learning rapidly and 
seem delighted with the work. More 
homes in America are built on tables 
than the women seem to realize, and 
one of the most helpless creatures 
in existence is the woman who does 
not know how to prepare a simple 
meal. While her negro cook is faith- 
ful, she does not realize her helpless- 
ness, but let her awake some morn- 
ing with no cook and nothing cooked. 
Then she wishes that she had 
learned. 


T thought that all girls liked flow- 
ers, but Search Ward midly intimates 
that “boys” have superseded them. 

We thank you, Mr. Millsaps, for 
your many kind expressions of ap- 
preciation and encouragement. We 
are delighted to have you with us this 
week and hope that you will change 
chairs often, for we enjoy your chat. 
If this Legislature gives us a reform- 
atory for young criminals, it will 
not have convened in vain, should it 
do nothing else. 


We have begun the year most 
auspiciously. The letters are coming 
in icely and we feel very much en- 
couraged. Now have you ever writ- 
ten to us, or are you one of the 
thousands who read and remain sil- 
ent? See how you would enjoy pay- 
ing our department a visit. We 
should be glad to weleome you. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





Importance of Home Training. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I am much 
interested in your department, and I 
want to write for you this week and 
let som one else have my space in 
the other columns of our splendid 
paper. I say “splendid,” and mean 
it, too; and I want to congratulate 
you. and all others associated with 
you in the work of making up The 
Progressive Farmer on the decision 
of Mr. Poe to remain in North Caro- 
lina. Having such a bright fellow as 
he in the Old North State is some- 
thing to be proud of, and I hope the 
State will make him feel that he is 
appreciated, too. 
said this for you and our readers, 
you need not tell Mr. Poe anything 
about it.) 

I want to thank you also for the 


(But while I have: 





work you are doing for the homes of 
our dear old State. I regard the home 
as the seat of government, and the 
well-spring of all that is good and 
true in a Commonwealth. Our law- 
makers, our preachers and our best 
citizens are all worrying themselves 
over liquor laws, divorce laws, and 
all other sorts of laws, and if our 
homes were what they should be, all 
this worry would be unnecessary. The 
work is great—too great to be 
wrought out by one little woman, but 
it will take all our best people a 
long time to accomplish just a little. 
The great trouble now is lack of 
proper discipline in the home. Our 
ministers talk about the lack of 
church discirline, our courts are busy 
trying criminals, and our moral 
senses are all run down, and all ke- 
cause our home-life is not right. Ii 
is a momentous question, one whose 
solution is most difficult, but how- 
ever momentous or difficult, its solu- 
tion demands the best thought of the 
best people now and for all time to 
come. Call for a helping hand from 
all. 

The matter of reaching the people, 
all the people; the rich dwellers in 
palatial residences, the prosperous in 
comfortable homes, and the poor in 
their cabins, is one of the questions 
to be solved. We spend money to 
send men and women to teach the 
heathen nations, but we spend very 
little to teach our own people the 
beauty of holy, pure and virtuous liv- 
ing in our homes. The common peo- 
ple may be reached and taught; they 
are really trying to solve this ques- 
tion. The very poor we are not reach- 
ing at all; they are sending out boys 
and girls into the world with habits 
of sin and squalor. Then the rich— 
that is the worst class of all. Talk 
about your immorality, lack of virtue, 
divorcees and so on—where do they 
come from? How rotten to the core 
is our “Upper Ten.” But you can 


teach them! 
E. S. MILLSAPS. 


Tredell Co., N. C. 





The Average Girl: A Criticism. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—As a usual 
thing I am very fond of the girls 
and have the greatest respect and 
love for them. I love them because 
I cannot help it; I respect them be- 
cause they demand it from every 
one. 

But there is always some one to 
find fault, and it may be that it has 
fallen to my lot to do the fault- 
finding in this case. But what I wish 
to say, I wish to make more as an 
inquiry than a complaint. The ques- 
tion that I wish to ask is, “Are the 
girls of our age upholding the love 
for beautiful home surrounding as 
our mothers did? Or I might put 
it in another question and ask, “Do 
girls take as much interest in home 
affairs as they used to?’ 

Now in answering this question I 
may look on the wrong side of it and 
say, No. If there is any one that 
looks at it in a different light, I 
should be glad to hear their opinion. 

Here are my reasons for saying 
no. The first and foremost thing, it 
is in almost every case the mother 





who is most interested in the flow- 
ers. I feel-that the daughter ought 
to have love enough for the home and 
family to take this from mother’s 
hand by the time she is old enough 
to go with the boys. The girls rarely 
know what is growing in the garden 
or what mother has in the smoke- 
house or pantry. 

When mother was young she learn- 
ed to cook very early in life. Now 
the daughter seems to think that it 
is not nice to know how to cook. 
Some like to boast that they never 
cooked a dinner in their lives. 

Instead of this love for home af- 
fairs, they have taken up a love for 
fashion and spend a large part of 
their time doing what they call fancy 
work, making little nicnacks for their 
male admirers. Now do not under- 
stand me to be blaming: them for 
this—for I think this is very nice— 
but where the trouble comes in. they 
do too much of it while mother has 
the whole house to look after and 
keep straight. 

These girls expect to have homes 
of their own sometimes and then they 
will be at a loss to know how to 
manage their affairs. If they would 
take more interest in things now and 
help manage at home they would 


goon be in good practice. 


It is so r.uca more pleasant to be 
in company with a girl that knows 
all about home and the flowers and 
their culture, and has a love for the 
beauty and attractiveness of the 
things around the house. She can 
always find something pleasant to 
speak about and is not continually 
telling about the ridiculous thing 
that happened at the next door neigh- 
bor’s. The love of home gives one 
something to think about and some- 
thing to do—and something to do 
makes one happy. 

I may be wrong in this matter. If 
I am, I wish some one would point 
out my mistake. I hope that no one 
will become offended at what I have 
said, for I love all the young peo- 
ple; I am young myself. 

SEARCH WARD. 

Harnett Co., N. C. 





Improving the Complexion. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—A reader of 
Our Social Chat says. that the talks 
and recipes, etc., have been invalua- 
ble to her, and in many instances 
have saved her time and money. She 
says her greatest cross is her face 
having black-heads upon it. She is a 
young married woman, and her hus- 
band is as desirous of her getting 
rid of them as she is, and she asks 
that I send a remedy, if I possibly 
can. 

I will simply give you the method 
used here by a facial specialist, 
which worked wonders. Every 
night before going to bed, a short 
time she says should be devoted to 
the facial baths. If the skin be im- 
pregnated with black-heads or pim- 
ples, rub in well a little olive or 
sweet almond oil, allowing it to re- 
main ten minutes. Wash off in hot, 
boiled rain water, and use pure soap 
and plenty of friction. Rinse in hot 
water until all traces of the soap are 
gone Then dash or pleutfully cold 





water in which a pinch of soda has | 


been dissolved. A few drops of ben- 
zoin added to the water makes a 
milky, fragrant bath, and acts as a 
tonie to the skin. 
good, dry thoroughly upon a soft 
towel, rubbing upward toward the 
ear. Do this work carefully for a 
few weeks and you will be entirely 
rid of black heads. 8. EE. Fi 
Kentucky. | 


[IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS 


A REVIEW OF CHAMPION 
HARVESTERS. 


The many friends of Champion harvesting 
machines cannot fail to be pleased with the new 
Champion annual for 1905. It is printed in two 
colors, decorated with beautiful photographic repro- 
ductions, and contains excellent illustrations and 
descriptions of Champion machines. 
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Size of annual, 734 x 9% inches. 


The many good points of the Champion li 
so convincingly set forth as to cause the rea 
wonder why everyone is not using the f 
Champions. 

This annual may be obtained from any . 
local Champion agents, and is free for the ask 





‘Beardiess Barley 

The barley of your dreama; 
no beards; easy to harvest; 
always big yielding. Mr. 
Wells, of Orleans Co., N.Y., 
threshed 121 bu. per acre, 
You can beat this in 1905 if 
you try. 


National Oats 
The marvel and wonder 
in oats. Will yield for you 
on your own farm from 150 
to 300 bu. in 1905. Try it. 
Billion Dollar Crass 
and Teosinte 
The two greatest for: 
eg of the century. Bil- 
ion Dollar Grasse will 
produce 12 tons of magnifi- 
cent hay and Teosinte 80 @ 
tons of green fodder 9g acre. _ 
Catalog tells about it, / 


Look At These Yields 

Speltz, 80 bu. grain 
per acre, and 4 tons 
of hay besides. 

Macaroni Whea t 
Ruét Proof, 80 bu. ' 

Victoria Rape, 40 
tons of green food per 
acre. 

Pea Oat, 85 tons. 

Earliest Sweet Cane, 
60 tons green food. 

Potatees, 800 bu. 
per acre. 

Now such prodigal yields 
pay. You always get them 
when planting Salzer’s 
Seeds. 


Onion Seed 60c 
7 a pound, and other vegeta- 
ble seeds just as low. We 
are the largest Vegetable 
Seed growers in the world, 
operating 5000 acres. 


$10.00 for 10c 

We wish you to try our 

great Farm s, hence offer 

to send you a lot of Farm 

Seed Samples, fully worth 

$10.00 to get a start, together 

with our great seed catalog, all 
for but 10c. postage, if you men- = 
tion this paper. => 


C oe 
alzer SeedCo- wis? 





After rinsing 





SAN JOSE SCALE 


and other INSECTS killed by 


GooD’s 
Caustic Potash Whale-Oil Soap No. 3 


Endorsed by U.S. Dept. of Experiment 
Stations. Thissoapisa Fi eg Ye 


cide. 60-lb. k 100-lb. kegs, 
$70 Lb., 33c per iby peat. 
289-41 N. Front Street, Pa 
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EDITORIAL 


CLARENCE H. POE, . > Editor and Manager. 


B. W. KILGORE, ° Itural Editors. 
Cc. WwW. BURKETT, —— 


CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


Last week was notable chiefly for the great 
blizzard which swept almost the entire country, 
covering twenty States with one vast icy blanket 
and hampering trade and transportation, and for 
the admission of two new members to the Ameri- 
can sisterhood of States. In the Far East there 
were no important new developments, and in the 
Carolinas and adjoining territory, things kept the 
even tenor of their way. 

* * * 


Talk of Peace in Russia. 


When our review of current events was written 
last week, we did not credit the rumors of a 
probable—early peace between Japan and Russia, 
but later newspaper reports make the peace out- 
look rather more favorable. It is now alleged 
that Russia is anxious only to “save her face” by 
waiting until she wins one real victory; then she 
will accept France as a mediator to end the war. 
Futhermore, it is asserted that Kuropatkin’s re- 
cent disastrous attack on the Japanese was made 
solely in the hope that some advantage might be 
gained leading to the course just mentioned. 

Meanwhile some significant official changes have 
been made or are in prospect. Prince Sviatopolk 
Mirsky who succeeded to the Ministry of the In- 
terior upon the assassination of Von Phehve 
last July, has had to resign and will give way to 
some mora iron-handed representative of the 
bureaueracy. Very much more _ noteworthy 
is the persistent rumor that General Kuropatkin, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Russian forces, and 
long regarded as a tower of strength, will resign 
because of dissensions among the officers. And it 
is not believed that Grand Duke Nicholas, his 
probably successor, ha sanything like his military 
ability. 

The trial of the Russian sailors for firing on the 
English fishing fleet last fall is now on before a 
court of arbitration. Contrary to the general 
expectation, it is said that the Russians are proy- 
ing that they had reasonable grounds for believing 














—..themselves attacked by torpedo boats. 


In Russia proper the strikes have not yet been 
settled and the mutterings of discontent are still 
heard. The Government’s hope lies solely in the 
isolation and stolid ignorance of the peasants. If 
they were as thoroughly aroused as the city work- 
men, the great fabric which the Czars have build- 
ed would soon go down in revolution and ruin. 

* * * 


Two New Stars in Our Flag. 


About the only thing people will remember a 
hundred years from now as hanvening last week 
will be the admission of Oklahoma and New 
Mexico as States. The Statehood fight, it will be 
remembered, has had a large place in Washington 
politics for two or three years, and the original 
proposition was for the admission of Arizona as 
well as New Mexico and Oklahoma. But so much 
opposition developed that a compromise was in- 
evitable. People had learned a lesson from the 
admission of Nevada with a population now less 
than that of Wake County but with the same rep- 
resentation in the United States Senate as the 
great State of New York. Instead of the scheme 
first planned therefore, we have New Mexico ad- 
mitted as a State, Arizona left out entirely, and 
Indian Territory combined with Oklahoma Terri- 
tory to make the State of Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma Territory, some of our readers who 
haven’t studied geography since 1890 may need 
to be reminded, is the western part of the old 
Indian Territory thrown open for settlement fif- 


wealth, and the story of its settlement reads like 





a romance. Cities sprang up in a night; rail- 
roads, churches and schools soon dotted every 
section. In a very short time all disorder was 
suppressed, and thé people proved themselves 
thrifty, law-abiding and progressive. With its 
fertile soil and other natural resources, Oklahoma 
State bids fair to become a very worthy member 
of the American Union. 

For a long time it has been unlawful to sell in- 
toxicating liquors to the red men in Indian Ter- 
ritory, and there has been much speculation as to 
how this safeguard would be maintained after 
bringing them into the borders of a sovereign 
State. At first it was proposed to have prohibi- 
tion for ten years within the borders of the pres- 
ent Indian Territory, and perpetually in relation 
to the Indians themselves. As finally passed by 
the Senate, however, prohibition throughout the 
entire new State of Oklahoma is to obtain for 
twenty-one years. This experiment will be watch- 
ed with no little interest. 

Oklahoma Territory now is probably half as 
thickly settled as North Carolina, but New Mexico 
has only 1.6 persons per square mile against our 
39. Of course, the House is yet to act on all the 
Senate amendments, and it is possible that there 
may be some material changes before the State- 
hood bill is finally ratified. 

* # * 


To Prevent Abuses in Railway Rates. 


The House Friday by an almost unanimous vote 
passed the Townsend Bill giving the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission power to fix railway 
freight rates, subject to judicial revision. The 
measure is evidently rather tame compared with 
that originally prepared by Mr. Roosevelt, but it 
is an entering wedge in the right direction. We 
take it that the measure also prohibits the in- 
iquitous rebate system, by which some of our 
greatest trusts have been built up and their com- 
petitors forced into bankruptcy as a result of the 
higher rates charged them. The old conservative 
American Monthly Review of Reviews certainly 
cannot be accused of sensationalism, and its opin- 
ion in the following editorial may be taken as 
authoritative: 

“The simple fact is that American railroading 
has long been full of the practice of favoritism 
and discrimination against the ordinary shipper. 
What with rebates, paid in all kinds of hidden 
and roundabout ways to favored concerns in which 
railroad men have themselves too frequently 
been side-partners, and what with the exactions 
of private-car lines, forty kinds of subsidiary cor- 
porations for private benefit and against public 
interest, American railroad administration has 
been permeated with rottenness and corruption. 
In some respects, without doubt, the 
tariff had aided the trust movement; but where 
the tariff has built up one great corporation of 
monopolistic tendency, railroad favors have built 
up twenty. The lines of needed reform are now 
clear and plain. The railroads, no lotiger subject 
to the risks of severe competition, ean be held 
to fair, open, impartial standard rates and be 
compelled to give up absolutely the practice of 
paying rebates.” 

The U. S. Senate, however, with its numerous 
wealthy members who have virtually bought their 
seats and numerous others who owe their election 
to corporation influences, is the stronghold of 
special privilege; and here even the mild Town- 
send bill will be fought to the bitter end. Just 
whether it will be allowed to lie over till next fall 
cannot be foretold, but indications point to an 


extra session of Congress immediately after ad- 
journment on March 4th. 

And while speaking of the Senate, it is worth 
while to note that Addicks, of Delaware, the most 
flagrant example of the corruptionist in politics, 
is again seeking to buy his way into the Uprer 
House, and is actually in the lead in the balloting 
though the bolting Republicans hold out the hope 


; ' ' that he wi , ce 
teen years ago. It is our last pioneer common- ! will never get an actual majority. The 


Missouri Legislature is also deadlocked, Nedring- 
haus, the Republican nominee having lost so many 








supporters by bolting, that old Senator Cockrel]. 


the present Democratic incumbent, outranks him 
six votes. One most decidedly gratifying change 
in the personnel of the Senate, however, is th: 
coming of the incorruptible Governor, La Follette, 
of Minnesota, to succeed Mr. Quarles, a machine 
politician whose forces went down in the popular 
uprising led by La Follette last year. 
* * * 


The North Carolina Legislature. 


Barring the passage of the Ward Bill by the 
Senate Friday, the North Carolina General As- 
sembly did no very important work last week. The 
Ward Bill, it will be remembered, besides requir- 
ing police protection wherever saloons exist, pro- 
hibits the manufacture of liquor in towns of less 
than 1,000 population. This, of course, knocks 
out Williams, Shore and Advance. But a power- 
ful lobby is working to save these places. Just 
how they can establish their claim that to dis- 
eriminate in favor of these places is good party 
policy, however, we are unable to understand. The 
people of North Carolina are opposed to special 
privileges, and to drive out the little distillers and 
discriminate in favor of a few influential big ones, 
is clearly the course that will “hurt the party” 
most. 

The divorce bill which was to have come up last 
Thursday has been postponed until to-day (Tues- 
day). Instead of heeding the call of the religious 
organization of the State for a repeal of our 
present wide-open laws, the Judiciary Commit- 
tee has reported a bill which allows seven causes 
of divorce instead of six as at present. For- 
tunately it is not believer that the committee re- 
port will find much favor on the floor. 

* * * 


Big Appropriations Asked For. 


Senator Webb has introduced a bill for issuing 
$500,000 in bonds, and while nobody expects it to 
pass, it is evident that the Legislature will find 
difficulty in providing for the necessary appropria- 
tions. The $325,000 surplus in the State Treasury 
last November has largely disappeared; most of 
the State institutions ask for increased support; 
$100,000 more is needed for pensions; | and 
the asylums for the insane have only to point to 
1,000 worthy patients denied admission to show 
the need of enlarging their accommodations. For 
the Morganton Hospital, $369,000 is asked; for 
the Raleigh, $280,000; for the Colored Asylum at 
Goldsboro, $162,000, making in all $811,000. And 
much as we need a greater capitol. and monu- 
ments to our distinguished dead, and larger sal- 
aries for our judges, the care of the unfortunate 
should be our first consideration. It is in this 
that the character of a people finds its highest 
expression; while monuments and public buildings 
may indicate culture, that culture is heartless and 
hollow unless based on charity and humanity. 

* * % 


Miscellaneous Bills. 


A sensible bill has passed the Senate authoriz- 
ing the Governor to grant conditional pardons, 
the offender to be returned to prison in case he 
violates his parole. 

In the House an anti-vagrancy bill has passed 
its several readings and will probably succeed in 
the Senate. Included in the definition of vag- 
rants are: “Persons wandering or strolling about 
in idleness who are able to work and have no 
property to support them; persons having a fixed 
abode, lead profligate lives, who have no prop- 
erty to support them, and who are able to work. 
and who do not work; all persons able to work, 
having no property to support them, and who 
have not some visible and known means of a fair. 
honest and reputable livelihood.” It is under- 
stood that the second clause is expected to reach 
the “vampire fathers” of our mill towns—able- 
bodied men who live in idleness, supported by the 
labors of children who should be in school. The 
language of the bill should certainly be made 
clear enough to insure a reckoning with these 
gentlemen of leisure. 

The Winborne Bill which would allow either 
race to tax its own property to supplement the 
regular school fund, has been reported without 
prejudice. The objections to this bill are (1) that 
it will throw the State into the turmoil of another 
Constitutional amendment campaign and (2) that 
it may lead ultimately to the final abolition of 
State school taxes, leaving each race in each dis- 
trict, weak or strong, to act for itself. Besides. 
it 1s pointed out that the present division of the 
school fund practically accomplishes the objects 
desired. 

The reformatory bill seems to be ponular. but 
the demand for increased appropriations for other 
objects will probably postpone action again. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 








HOW EACH COTTON FARMER MAY WORK OUT 
HIS OWN SALVATION. 


The greatest danger of the Southern farmer’s 
failure is that he may succeed too well—or too 
soon. 

He wants better prices for cotton, but one 
hardly runs any risk in saying that the best thing 
that could happen to the South would be for 
prices to remain as they are until June. That 
would insure such a reduction of acreage as to 
make good prices for all the surplus now on hand 
and for all of this year’s crop. But if prices ad- 
vanee about planting time, there is grave danger 
that there may be another excessively large crop 
to add its surplus to the 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 
bales left over from last year’s. That would be 
disastrous. With the smallest of possible crops, it 
is going to require the wisest and most skilful 
management to bring prices next fall to a thor- 
oughly profitable basis. With another big crop, 
this would be absolutely impossible. 

The only wise thing for any individual farmer 
to do is to cut his own acreage. If other people 
do not eut, so much the safer for you: so much 
the more profitable for you that you grew some 
other crop than cotton. If other people do cut, 
eood and well: for you will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that you co-operated with your breth- 
ren in a movement bringing greater prosperity 
to all. 

Remember, there are going to be plenty of fools 
to do as did our Georgia friend Jones of the 
county of Jones, to whom Sidney Lanier intro- 
duees on page 6 of our last number—for in a later 
poem Lanier describes one of Jones’s traits as 
follows: 


That air same Jones, which lived in Jones, 
He had this pint about him: 

He’d swear with a hundred sighs and groans, 

That farmers must stop gittin’ loans, 
And git along without ’em. 


That bankers, warehousemen and sich, 
Was fatt’nin’ on the planter, 

And Tennessy was rotten-rich 

A-raisin’ meat and corn, all which 
Draw’d money to Atlanta: 


And the only things (says Jones) to do 
Is, eat no meat that’s boughten: 
But tear up every I. O. U. 
To quit a-raisin’ cotton! 
And plant all corn and swear for true. 


Thus spouted Jones (whar folks could hear, 
At court and other gatherin’s). 
And thus kep’ spoutin’ many a year, 
Proclaimin’ loudly far and near, 
Sich fiddlesticks and blatherin’s. 


But, one all-fired sweatin’ day, 
It happened I was hoein’ 
My lower corn-field, which it lay 
’Longside the road that runs my way 
Whar I can see what’s goin’. 


And a’ter twelve o’clock had come 
I felt a kinder faggin’, 
And laid myself un’neath a plum 
To let mv dinner settle sum, 
When long come Jones’s waggin. 


And Jones was settin’ in it, so: 
A-readin’ of a paper, 

His mules was goin’ powerful slow, 

Fur he had tied the lines onto 
The staple of the scrapper. 


The mules they stopped about a rod 
From me, and went to feedin’ 

’Longside the road, upon the sod, 

But Jones (which he had tuck a nod) 
Not knowin’, kept a-readin’. 


And presently says he: “Hit’s true; 
That Aisley’s head is level. 

Thar’s one thing farmers all must do, 

To keep themselves from goin’ tew 
Bankruptey and the devil! 


“More corn! more corn! must plant less ground, 
And mustn’t eat what’s boughten! 

Next year they'll do it: reasonin’s sound: 

(And, cotton will fetch ’bout a dollar a pound), 

Tharfore, I’ll plant all cotton!” 





We repeat that there are going to plenty of 
fools to do as Jones exnected to do, and you can- 
not afford to swell the number. If other farmers 
reduce acreage, you ought to stand with them; if 
other farmers do not reduce the acreage, so much 
the worse reason why you should save yourself. 
For if they do not, the bottom is surely going to 
drop out. 

Whatever others may or may not decide upon, 
for you there is but one road—but one way, out. 





FIVE MORE THINGS TO PLAN FOR. 


In last week’s Progressive Farmer we consider- 
ed five things that every farmer should plan for 
now. There are five more, as we said, which 
also demand attention. Let us see what these are: 

1. Let us plan now to grow what we need to 
eat. I am confident that the reader will agree 
with me that the farmer is buying entirely too 
many things that he ought to raise at home. How 
is the farm orchard? Too many times neglected. 
On too many farms there are no farm orchards. 
Why not prepare for one now? There is scarcely 
a farmer but that can find a small area that 
will grow fruit of various kinds. Let us look to 
the future in this respect then. A few apple 
trees, a few peach trees, a few pear trees, a few 
plum trees: all of these as a rule flourish in the 
mountains, on the sand or the clay soil, you can 
find some varieties that will do. There is scarcely 
a neighborheod in the State but that has some 
varieties of one or more of these fruits that are 
doing well. Then ought we not to provide as 
well for the small fruits? There is the straw- 
berry bed, the currants, the blackberries, the 
raspberries, ete. A few bushels of each of these 
in the garden will bring delight and niee fruit for 
every member of the family. 

And then the garden: while most of us have 
one, some of us do not. The well-regulated farm 
has a good garden. My idea is that the garden 
should be long and narrow, and everything plant- 
ed in rows. When this is done the one-horse 
plow can be used to take the place of the spade. 
The one-horse cultivator can do practically all 
of the cultivating, and thus do away with the 
hoe, and all of the stooping over and hand pulling 
of weeds. I think that with the orchards and the 
berries and these comforts the boys and girls 
will stay on the farm. 

And then, too, we ought to raise all of our 
meats. No one will disagree with me, I am sure, 
in saying that all the pork needed on the farm 
ean be readily grown there, and a sufficiency as 
well for shipment. We also ought to have a few 
sheep and have lamb and mutton once in awhile. 
The wool will pay for the trouble and the cost. 
And then I think, too, our State needs more 
cattle: more cattle as a money industry; more 
eattle as the leading industry; more cattle for 
the good of the farm and for the good of the 
State. And we ought to have an occasional 
yearling to kill for the food it brings and for 
the change in meat it brings to the children and 
to the family. | 

2. To diversify our farming and have several 
sources for our money supply. If we grow simply 
cotton, or simply tobacco, or some other special 
crop, we are on dangerous ground all the time, 
but if we diversify our crops, and have several 
lines of work on the farm, then we need never fear 
stoeck speculators or the trusts or any other 
octopus. And besides this, we can so utilize our 
labor that we can keep them busy the year round, 
and thereby have a better class of laborers, and 
really a more economical expenditure. 

3. Let us plan to farm more intensively. It is 
neither too late or too early to begin an inten- 
sive system of farming, whether we are farming 
in a small way or in ‘an extensive way. Intensive 
farming means deep, thorough plowing, and it 
means thorough cultivation; it means utilizing the 
ground the whole year round. Intensive farming 
means that in those places where we can, cow-peas 





will follow wheat. Crimson clover will follow 
corn and cotton; it means that there will be a 
crop growing both summer and winter; it means 
that our soils will not wash as they do now; they 
will not leach the plant food as they do where 
the soil is exposed such a long season during the 
year, especially during the winter months. Inten- 
sive farming means a new farm. It is good 
farming. 

4, And let us prepare now for the children. Let 
us not forget that we were once young, and 
what is mental food to us is not mental food to* 
them; that our pleasures are not their pleasures. 
While they are young they should be in school. 
Let us see then that they are in school, and 
studying those subjects that will be of use to 
them in after life. To this end I am anxious to 
see agriculture in all of the public schools of the 
State. It is now taught in a great many, but 
still some teachers are indifferent and do not 
give this subject the attention they should. But 
the State law requires it to be taught, and every 
reader of this ought to feel it his duty to see 
that is is taught in his school, and if it is not, in- 
sist that it shall be done. 

And then, too, let us prepare to make the home 
attractive for the boys and girls. There is no 
place where games and sports can be more freely 
entered into than on the farm and in the country. 
Let us improve the walks around the home; keep 
the yard trim and in shape. In other words, let 
us make our farm homes as attractive as homes 
can be found anywhere. The boys and girls will 
stay with us, and will love the home, and will real- 
ly be better off in the country than any place else 
they can go. Let us prepare for good times on 
the farm. 

5. And finally, now is a good time for making 
use of everything that will improve the farmer 
and his wife. We must not neglect this phase of 
our occupation. How many a home there is in the 
city and country that has the parlor set aside for 
use occasionally. I do not believe in these stuffy 
parlors. I haven’t any use for them. Don’t you 
agree with me that it would be a good plan to 
convert that old parlor into a library and a read- 
ing room for the farmer and his family? A few 
books, magazines and papers will make it attrac- 
tive, and the centre of the home-life. I believe in 
the farm library in every country home. There is 
the place for the good times; for mit! im- 
provement; for home culture; for farm culture. 

These are just a few thoughts that come to me 
at this season of the year, and seem to be worthy 
of our consideration. If they are not practical, I 
would have the reader have nothing to do with 
them. But if they are practical, I feel that he 
cannot begin too soon to put them in operation. 


C. W. BURKETT. 





A remarkably valuable article is that by our 
Prof. Kilgore on page 1. Every man who sells 
a bushel of cottonseed or buys a pound of meal 
should read it. Dr. Freeman’s terracing article 
is strong and timely. On page 3 our Poultry De- 
partment opens up nicely. And for next week 
there are some able articles on fertilizers, the 
tenant system and the cotton situation. There 
is just a little more advertising this week than we 
care to handle, but this will not happen often. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


You cannot rightly train one to an air and 
manner except by making him the kind of man 
of whom that air is the natural expression. Na- 
ture forever puts a premium on reality. What 
is done for effect is seen to be done for effect; 
what is done for love is felt to be done for love 
A man inspires affection and honor because he was 
not lying in wait for these. The things of a 
man for which we visit him were done in the 
dark and the cold.—From Emerson’s Essay on 
“Behavior.” 
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PERUVIAN GUANO 








Manipulated in no way. 
A fine natural bird manure 
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most careful farmers 
and gardeners every where 
place confidence in Ferry’s 
Seeds—the kind thatenever fail. 


FERRYS 


SEEDS 


have been the standard for 49 years. 
Bhey are not an experiment, 
Sold by all dealers. 1905 Seed 








=  Anyual /ree for the asking. 
. D. M. FERRY & CO., 
j : fe Detroit, Mich. 
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/ INTA-CAROLy 
PeFERTILIZERS -<; 
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IIViRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CO | 


lv SALES OFFICES: 
SAVANNAM, GA. 


MONTEOMERY, ALA. 
CHARLESTON, S.C. 


MEMPHIS, 

TURHAM, N.C, 
NORFOLK, UA, 
RICHMOND, VA, 







if your Dealer cannot Supply 
You, Write Us, 
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have read. 
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EDGERTON’S 


Harness Oil ana Leather Dressing 


—IS THE— 


Greatest Preserver and Beautifier 


of Leather Ever Made. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Merchants who do not handle it should write 


The J. H. Edgerton Co. 


SMITHFIELD, N. C. 
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meution this paper. 
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A Voice from Onslow. — 
Messrs. Editors:—I should like 


to speak a word to the people 
through this good paper about how 
we stand through this section of the 
country. I believe the people have 
about all had their cotton ginned 
now and hauled, stored about under 
shelters, and they seem to be con- 
tented. They all say as the boll 
weevil did not get in the boll through 
the summer, they will not let the 
Wall Street weevil get in in 1905, 
unless prices come favorable. 

The cotton raised in Eastern 
North Carolina is not much, of 
course; but this is far different from 
the word that we are weakened to 
let go any cotton right soon. I 
hope the good leaders will continue 
in their meetings to do good to the 
eotton growers. They will reduce 
acreage about 50 per cent this year 
through this section. If the people 
would do this through the Cotton 
Belt, or as nearly as_ possible, we 
would get a fair price next fall. 
Then, too, if all would read and no- 
tice The Farmer, we 
would find out something we need 
prior to cotton. I thought before 
T first subseribed for the paper that 
I would not pay another dollar for 
a paper, but I will speak honest: I 
would not be without mine for three 
times its cost; it is the best paper I 
Hold your cotton, every- 


Progressive 


one. 
OL RIGGS. 
Onslow Co., N. C. 





Oppose the Ransom Monument. 


Messrs. Editors:—I see mention 
made of an. appropriation for the 
erection of a monument to the mem- 
ory of General Ransom. And it is 
against this that I want to enter 
my protest. While I admit he was a 
great and good man, I do most earn- 
estly protest against using our 
money for any such cause, when 
there are other objects in very great 
need; to-wit, the old and maimed 
Confederate soldiers, who are in dire 
need; and the publie schools. For 
in my county we have to get very 
weak second-grade teachers to 
squeeze in a four months’ school per 
year. Then again, my mind runs 
back to the Confederate privates by 
whose side I have walked, who are as 
justly entitled to a monument as the 
General who rode a horse. 
there are 


I know 
naturally distinctions 
among men, and there was a great 
deal of it in Confederate times. For 
the private with $11 per month, 
had to mareh all day, draw his ra- 
tions (1-3 pound bacon, *%4 pound 
meal), cook and eat it that night, 
and fast until the next night. Did 
a commissioned officer fare that 
way? Why, no; he drew his rations 
and was allowed to buy more from 
the commissary if he chose. The 
private was not allowed to buy ra- 
tions from the government; and if 
he had, what would eleven dollars 
per month have bought? We were 
anxious to buy cow peas at four dol- 
lars per quart, and other things 
were equally high. The officer was 
allowed a cook which exempted him 





from carrying a gun, which helped 
to thin our ranks, and hasten the 
time of our subjugation. That was 
all right in the officers’ estimation, 
but the thing was entirely different 
when a private went home to see his 
wife and children. He was court 
martialed and shot to death with 
musketry. Maybe I am writing too 
rash, but this is a free country; and 
I was a Confederate soldier, there- 
fore I deem it my rivilege to write 
almost as I please. 

I have no objections to 
ments by private individuals, but 
don’t take from the poor and give to 
the rich, for we think it unjust. 

J: D. YATES. 

Chatham Co., N. C. 


monu- 





Nature Study Litera‘ure. 


Messrs. Editors:—The Nature 
Study Review is the title of a new 
magazine of which Vol. 1 and No. 1 
appeared January 6, 1905. If any 
teacher doubts the ability of making 
an interesting and valuable publica- 
tion, devoted wholly to the subject 
of Nature Study, it is only necessary 
to read this first number to be con- 
vinced that such a magazine is possi- 
ble. 

This number is extremely charm- 
ing, useful, and in every way delight- 
ful to every teacher who is interested 
in Nature Study. Some of the sub- 
jects in the first number are as fol- 
lows: 

Nature Study and Natural Sci- 
ence: A Symnosium—Nature Study 
and Elementary Agriculture in Can- 
ada—Some Recent Criticisms of Na- 
ture Study—Avriculture in Southern 
Schools—School Gardens—Ant Nests 
for the School Room. 

In addition to these articles, there 
is a department given to discussion 
and correspondence, and the litera- 
ture and book reviews. These de- 
partments alone are worth the cost 
of the magazine, since they call the 
attention of the teacher to the im- 
portant pamphlets, bulletins, publi- 
eations of all kinds concerning Na- 
ture Study, and places the Nature 
Study literature of the world. at the 
disposal of the teacher. 

The editors announce the _— sub- 
scription price as $1 per year with 
a rate of 80 cents a year where clubs 


of ten or more of separate address, 
or of five at one address, are formed. 


Bacteria, Yeasts and Molds in the 
Home, is the title of a popular book 
by Professor Conn of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. It deals in a charming and 
interesting matter with the subject 
indicated by the title. 

The following subjects taken from 
the table of contents indicate the 
scone of the work: 

The General Nature of Molds— 
Conditions Favoring Mold Growth— 
The Decay of Fruit; Useful Molds: 
Mold Diseases—Yeasts and Their 
Distribution—Bread, -Raising: Fer- 
mented Liquors—The General Na- 
ture of Bacteria—The Preservation 
of Food; Dying; Cooling—Disease 
Bacteria—Prevention of Distribu- 
tion of Contagious Diseases—Disin- 
fection. 

All teachers should be familiar 
with the contents of this book in or- 
der to apply the knowledge in school 
sanitation and in the home. All Na- 
ture Study teachers will find it a 
source of much valuable information 
and many live snegestions. 

F. L. STEVENS, 
A. & M. College, West Raleigh, N. C. 









GOOD POTATOES 
BRING FANCY PRICES 


To grow a large crop of Fo potatoes, the FF 
soil must contain plenty of Potash. | H 
Tomatoes, melons, cabbage, turnips, lettuce 
—in fact, all vegetables remove large quanti- 

ties of Potash from the soil. Supply 


Potash 


berally by the use of fertilizers containing 

ne nd than 10 per cent. actual Potash. 

Better and more profitable yields are sure to 
llow. ee ‘ 

Our pamphlets are not advertising circulars 
booming special fertilizers, but contain valu- 
able information to farmers. Sent free for the 

ing. Write now. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 


New k—93 Nassau Street, or 
ei Atlanta, Ga.—22)4 South Broad St. 










Keiffer Pears 


And a big surplus of 


Nursery Stock 


to close out Spring, 1905. Write for surplus 
list. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Prop., 
Greensboro Nurseries, GREENSBORO, N. C. 





WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The Progressive Farmer will pay a libera 
commission to reilable men who wish to so- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 
and friends. For particulars, address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N.C. 








Farmers’ Exchange 


RATKS OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for first insertion, and 
one cent a word for each additional inser- 
tion, each figure or initial counting as a sep 
arate word. 














WANTED—Nice ash timber. Will pa 
cash money for all tracts close to railroad. 
Write us how much yon have. E. C. BRIN- 
SER & SONS, Wise, N.C. 





CORN HUSKER AND SHREVDER, with 
Elevators, in first class order; will sell, or 
trade for any kind of live stock. J. 0. 
HARDIE, Brown Summit, N.C. 





FARM HAND to feed stock and farm one 
year; send refernce. Also want to book 
orders for f feconng Merino Rams and register- 
ed Duroc Jersey pigs, June delivery. SAM 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. €. 





BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your farm neatly Pgs Write 
or prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Raleigh, N.C. (This company prints THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER.) 





FOR SALE.—Cocke’s Prolific Corn on ear. 
Russeli Big Boll, di er’s and King’s 
Improved Cotton Seed. E. W. KILGORE, 
Raleigh, N, C. 





FOR SALE—A valuable 730-acre Halifax 
County farm. Large house, highly improved 


land. For particulars write S. 8. ALSOP 
Enfield, N. & 





WANTED—Orders for young Merino 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL 
ARCHER, Statesville, N.C. 





BUFF LEGHORNS, Buff Opington and 
Barred Rock stock and eggs; also Indian 
Game Pullets.. One special, two firsts, two 
seconds, four thirds; State Fair. MISS J. P. 
JONES, R. F. D. 1, Tobaccoville, N. C, 





W ANTED—Man to run well-im proved 40- 
acre farm, with allimproved tools furnished. 
For salary Send references. ©. E FLEM- 
ING, Belmont, N.C. 





WANTED—To exchange 7 months Shep- 
herd Puppy, worth $50, broke, for Berkshire 
Sow. R. GARDNER, Scotland Neck, N. C. 





THOROUGHBRED Scotch Collie Pups at 
half price until March Ist. C. F. GREEN 
Asheville, N. C. 


FARM FOR SALE—100 acres—20 in tim- 
ber. Good market. New dwelling, Price 
$1400. Easy terms. 8S. M. RANKIN, Greens- 
boro, N. C., Route No.6. 
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Three Needful Things Discussed by 
Corn Cracker. 


Messrs. Editors:—Three things 
eonfront North Carolina, and on 
those issues I propose to cry aloud 
and spare not. 


4 

One is the stigma of illiteracy, and 
while a good deal is being done, we 
are still too low in the scale for hon- 
orable comparison. 

The remedy is in the better schools 
and longer terms. A great deal of 
this depends on the teaching profes- 
sion, but before success is attained, 
the co-operation of patrons must be 
enlisted. 

Some communities don’t want a 
Favoritism is used in 
employing teachers, regardless of 
qualifications. In some communities 
the main qualification is relation- 
ship to committeemen. Any man of 
sense can see that is a waste of time 
and public money. 

3eing a “nice boy,” or a “good 
girl,’ or even “my cousin,” or “my 
nephew,” does not yet mean equip- 
ment to educate children. Somebody 
said that more money is paid police- 
men to cudgel brains than is paid 
a teacher to improve brains. More 
money is paid a carpenter to polish 
plank than to polish brains. In 
churches they build the edifice, pay 
the pastor, buy the wood, pay a sex- 
ton, buy the bell, and never dare ask 
the State for a cent. 

In school matters the State must 
pay half for the house, buy all the 
wood, and when all expenses are met 
the teacher pockets his 68 per cent, 
and is looked on as the great Ameri- 
can sinecure. 

What we need is better teachers, 
longer terms and ‘better pay. The 
State has reached the limit, and peo- 
ple must do what has been done in 
every State and every favored section 
where good schools prevail—go into 
their pockets. In nearly all of Cleve- 
land it takes a man with the build of 
a prize-fighter to open his mouth on 
this line. The result is a four 
months’ term of school, and the 
teacher trying to farm rest of year. 
Ile farms just enough to spoil him 
as a teacher, and teaches just enough 
to spoil him as a farmer. 


II. 


One of my other hobbies is good 
roads, but we don’t have any. We 
have mud holes and ruts, and will 
never have roads till we tax our- 
selves and use convict labor. We 
have no dearth of convicts, and don’t 
get near all punished at that. But 
we feed them, pay for it, pay court 
fees; and then send our convicts to 
Gaston and Cabarrus Counties. As 
a result, on our roads, a horse can 
pull 600 pounds in bad weather; and 
2,000 pounds on roads worked by 
Cleveland County convicts. 

Two horses can pull two cords of 
wood on a.good road and half a 
cord on a bad one. If wood is worth 
two dollars a cord, he ean haul one 
dollar’s worth on a bad road and four 
dollar’s worth on a good one. The 
strain on horses, harness, wagons and 
morals of the driver are all to be con- 
sidered. Then for buggies, bicycles, 
autos, or even walking, you can trayel 


good school. 





three times as fast and three times 
as easy. We have R. F. D. routes; 
we have steam threshers; and neither 
can give us god service with bad 


roads. 
III. 


My next hobby is, hold to your cot- 
ton till you get ten cents, and keep 
two-fifths till next fall. Then, be sure 
to reduce your acreage one-fourth 
and curtail the use of fertilizers at 
the same rate. Stand pat, farmer, 
and you'll win out. 

CORN CRACKER. 

Cleveland Co. N. C. 





Lecturer Cates in Robeson County. 


If ever you get the chance take Mr. 
Alliance Lecturer Cates into your 
home and if you don’t find him the 
most entertaining visitor you ever 
had, charge it to me. If you get the 
chance to hear him make a speech, 
use it, and if you are not satisfied, 
charge it to me. If you want your 
county organized into the Farmers’ 
Alliance, send for Mr. Cates. If he 
doesn’t do it, it can’t be done. He 
never fails if the people go to hear 
him. If you don’t want to join the 
Alliance, and have your wife, sons 
and daughters over sixteen years old 
join, you had better not go to hear 
him speak. We now have fifteen good 
strong Subs in Robeson County and 
several others almost organized. And 
I do believe before the next State 
Alliance, Robeson will number 1,500 

r 2,000 members. I know we would 
if that man Cates should not leave 
here. Hurrah for Cates! Hurrah 
for the Alliance! I know I voice the 
true sentiment of Robeson County 
farmers when I say we thank Mr. 
Cates for the faithful work done 
among us and the Executive Commit- 
tee of the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Alliance for sending him. 

NATHAN T. ANDREWS. 

Robeson Co., N. C. 

(Robesonjan and Argus, 
copy.) 


please 





At Bellamy Brother Cates made a 
fine impression on our people which 
will bear fruit in due season. He is 
the right man in the right place. 
He presented the claims of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance to our people in such 
a pointed, simple and honest way 
that he just swooped in the doubting 
Thomases. There is no doubt but we 
will have a large, healthy Sub Alli- 
ance at Bellamy in a short time. The 
cause has the sympathy an@ approval 
of three-fourths of the people in this 
township. The Alliance in Robeson 
County is in a healthy condition; new 
Subs are springing up here and there 
all over the county. Our best people 
are joining the Order. We look for 
a general move up all along the line 
to follow Brother Cates’ canvass of 
our county. May it be so. The old 
original Farmers’ Alliance is the best 
farmer organization ever offered our 
farmers and laborers, and our people 
are fast finding it out. Our State 
Lecturer could have larger audiences 
if longer notice were given. Our 
agent for The Progressive Farmer 
will soon send in a list of new sub- 
seribers. 


W. O. BLAKE, 
Secretary Antioch Alliance. 





THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY 
TROUBLE AND DON’T KNOW IT 





To Prove What Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Will 
do for YOU, Every Reader of The Progressive Farmer: May 


Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





Weak and unhealthy kidneys are 
responsible for more sickness and 
suffering than any other disease, 
therefore, when through neglect or 
other causes, kidney trouble is per- 
mitted to continue, fatal results are 
sure to follow. 


Your other organs may need atten- 
tion—but your kidneys most, because 
they do most and need attention 
first. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,” 
begin taking Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney, liver and 
bladder remedy, because as soon as 
your kidneys begin to get better they 
will help all the other organs to 
health. A trial will convince anyone. 

The mild and immediate effect of 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney and bladder remedy, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for 
its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. Swamp-Root will set 
your whole system right, and the best 
proof of this is a trial. 


58 Cottage St., Melrose, Mass., 
January 11, 1904. 
Dear Sirs: “Ever since J was in 


the Army, I had more or less kidney 
trouble, and within the past year it 


‘became so severe and complicated 


that I suffered everything and was 
much alarmed—my strength and 
power was fast leaving me. I saw 
an advertisement of Swamp-Root and 
wrote asking for advice. I began the 
use of the medicine and noted a de- 
cided improvement after taking 
Swamp-Root only a short time. 

I continued its use and am thank- 
ful to say that I am entirely cured 
and strong. In order to be very sure 
about this, I had a doctor examine 
some of my water today and he pro- 
nounced it all right and in splendid 
condition. 

I know that your Swamp-Root is 
purely vegetable and does not con- 
tain any harmful drugs. Thanking 
you for my complete recovery and 








recommending Swamp-Root to all 
sufferers, I am.” 

Very truly yours, 

I. C. RICHARDSON. 


Swamp-Root is not recommended 
for everything, but it promptly cures 
kidney, liver and bladder troubles, 


| the symptoms of which are, obliged 


to pass your water frequently night 
and day, smarting or irritation in 
passing, brick-dust or sediment in 
the urine, head ache, back ache, lame. 
back, dizziness, poor digestion, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, heart dis- . 
turbance due to bad kidney trouble, 
skin eruntions from bad blood, neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, diabetes, bloat- 
ing, irritability, wornout feeling, 
lack of ambition, loss of flesh, sallow 
complexion, or Bright’s disease. 
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Copvaice T8968 endurance?” 

If your water, when allowed to re- 
main undisturbed in a glass or bottle 
for twenty-four hours, forms a sedi- 
ment or settling, or has a cloudy ap- 
pearance, it is evidence that your kid- 
neys and bladder need immediate at- . 
tention. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take 
and is for sale the world over at 
druggists in bottles of twe sizes and 
two prices—fifty-cent and one-dol- 
lar.’ Don’t make any mistake, but 
remember the name, Swamp-Root, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the | 
address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every 
bottle. 


SPECIAL NOTE.—In order to prove the wonderful merits of 
Swamp-Root you may have a sample bottle and a book of valuable in- 


formation, both sent absolutely free by mail. 


The book contains many 


of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from 
men and women cured. The value and success of Swamp-Root are so 
well known that our readers are advised to send for a sample bottle. In 
sending your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co.. Binghamton, N. Y., be sure 


to say you read this generous offer 


in he Progressive ‘Farmer. 


The genuineness of this offer is guaranteed. 








: iy The Manure Spreader which .e 
& sults from 25 years =—e 
ence in buildi , 





Fonhies Ma nure i. 


For 25 years we have manufactured the Kemp Manure 
Spreader “Itis the machinethat made mechanical spreading 
of manure a success. Its fame has become world wide. We 
still manufactureit inits improved form. The “Success” em- 
bodies all the advantages of the celebrated Kemp, with certain 
empecr sents which make it the unquestioned peer of all 


spreaders 

is the spreading ofall manures, no mat- 
Its Mission ¢: ter what the Wlesater or condition, and 
all commercial fertilizers, Makes the manure go twice as far 
and secures better results. Its SRR a ar pee 

are positive in c er, 

Special Features and proven thofonghly practi- 
cal Among them areits Beater Freeing Device, Direct Chain 
Gearing of Beater, Separate Contro] and Working of Beater 





and Apron, Automatic Return of Apron, Device to Regulate 
Quantity of Manure mer ee ete taauaaial 
sa om the s s Ss any 
Its Handling — et acre, changes to fast or 
slow instantl Ay unloads in 3 to 5 minutes, stops apron and 
in 


ceases sprea' 
and swale crossings, etc. 


g while beater revolves full speed for bridge 
is the best possible from materials 


Construction proven best by experience. Every part 
positive and perfect working; draft the lightest, least breakages 
andrepairs. Madein4sizes. We 


to replace free any part breaking from de- 


Guarantee fective material or workmanship. 


The Success Catalogue fully describing and showing why 


superior, with valuable chapter on fertilizing, mailed free. 


KEMP @ BURPEE MFG. CO., Box 455, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 
The President has given it out that 
he cannot come South this year. 


A new Federal Judicial District is 
to be created in South Carolina. 








In a rear end collision on the 
Southern Railway at Columbia, S. C., 
fifteen people were injured. 

The Russian strike trouble is still 
unsettled and troops fire into strik- 
ers, killing and wounding many. 

The Census Bureau ginners’ report 
indicates a bumper cotton crop of 
12,912,312 bales against 9,859,277 
bales the previous year. 

Under act of Congress and by ap- 
pointment of President Roosevelt, 
Gen. Luke E. Wright become 
Governor-General of the Philippines. 


Johann Hoch, the Chicago Blue- 
beard is still held in New York, and 
it is said that his list of wives now 
foots up thirty-five, including two sis- 
ters. 


has 


Joseph Branwell, who made a for- 
tune running cotton through the 
blockade during the Civil War, died 
in Flushing, New York, the past 
week, 


The river and harbor bill reported 
to the House contains a provision 
for appropriations conditioned on 
the expense being shared by State or 
municipality. 
for January 
shows that the low price of cotton ef- 
fected business in the South but on 
a whole business was better than in 
January, 1904. 


Uneasiness is felt for the safety of 
the United States gunboat Newport 
with nine officers and 108 men, last 
seen disabled and wallowing in heavy 
seas off Hatteras. 


| August W. Machen and the two 
Groff brothers, convicted of grafting 
in the Postoffice Department, were 
sent to the fenitentiary to 
terms of two years. 

The Procurator General of Finland 
was assassinated by a young man who 
fired four shots from a revolver; the 
the 


Dun’s trade review 


serve 


Procurator’s son shot assassin 


and he was captured. 


As predicted, Mrs. Mary Rogers 
was not hanged at Windsor, Ver- 
mont, February 3rd, for the murder 
of her husband. The Governor 
granted her a respite until June. 


At Roanoke, Va., Chas. R. Fish- 
burn, banker end broker, was sent to 
the penitentiary for five years for the 
murder of Dr. Fred Lefew. Public 
sentiment was for more severe pun- 
ishment. 


The House Committee on Indus- 
trial Arts and Expositions recom- 
mended an appropriation of $2,650.- 
000 for government participation in 
the Jamestown Ter-Centennial Expo- 
sition. 


Revival of reports from Europe 
concerning proposals of peace be- 
tween Japan and Russia cause off- 
cial announcement at Washington 
that the United States will insist en 
the absolute itcerity of China and 
the vpen door for trade. 


v 





C. W. Post, of Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan, petitions for the expulsion of 
Senator Platt because he is the pres- 
ident of the United States Express 
Company and is engaged in violating 
the Inter-State Commerce law. 


In the House at Washington Judge 
Swayne during his impeachment trial 
makes answer to the impeachment in- 
dictment, acknowledging the charges, 
but denying that they justify trial 
for high crimes and misdemeanors. 


Attorney-General Moody has ap- 
pointed former Attorney-General 
Harman, of Cleveland’s cabinet, and 
Lawyer Frederick N. Judson, of St. 
Louis, to push the investigation and 
prosecution of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Ie Railroad Company, for 
paying rebates contrary to law. 


Manufacturers of hosiery or soft 
cotton yarns North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee 
and Alabama (said to represent more 
than a majority of Southern spindles 
so engaged) completed the organiza- 
tion begun at Atlanta by forming the 
Southern Soft Yarn Spinners Asso- 
ciation, the principal business of 
which will be the enforcement of con- 
tracts between the spinners and com- 
knitters for the 


in 


mission houses or 
purchase of yarns. 


McCue Confesses and is Hanged. 


Charlottesville, Va., Feb. 10.—J. 
Samuel McCue, former mayor of this 
city, was hanged in the eounty jail 
here at 7.54 o’elock this morning for 
the murder of his wife, Fannie M. 
McCue, on the night of September 
4.1804. MeCue was pronouneed dead 
18 minutes after the trap had been 
sprung. His neck was not broken, 
death resulting from strangulation. 

The announcement of MeCue’s 
confession was made by three clergy- 
men in the following statement im- 
mediately after the execution: 

“Mr. J. Samuel McCue this morn- 
ing stated in our presence and re- 
quested us to make publie that he 
did not wish to leave this world with 
suspicion resting on any human be- 
ing other than himself; that he alone 
is responsible for the deed, impelled 
to it by an evil power beyond his con- 
trol, and that he recognized his sen- 
tenee as just.” 





Shot Gun Shells 
Are “Crow Killers.” 
Nitro Club and Arrow Shells 
are factory loaded with smoke- 
less powder and reduce the 
amount of smoke, noise and 

recoil. 


U. M. C. cartridges are guaranteed, also 

| Standard arms when U. M. C. cartridges are 
used as specified on labels. 

' THE UNION M ETALLIC 

CARTRIDGE CO., Bridgeport, Conn, 

Agency: 313 Broadway, N. Y. 








Every planter write to B. 
W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga., for 
history and descriptive cir- 
cular of his EXTRA PRO- 
LIFIC Cotton and price of 
seed. Quick Maturing, 


TON. making three bales per 
acre. Pamphlet is free and 


tells you how to make it. 


FROM OCEAN 10 


There’s not a country in the civilized world, from Africa to the gee || 
Klondike, or a county in the United States where you will not 


fiiid the Studebaker. 


More than a milifen are in daily uae the world over. What 
do you suppose is the secret of this wonderful success? Itisn’t 
“Inek’; ita dn’t “just happen.” 


-Thorouchness. 


it is just this—Carefu 
From the start it has been the Studebake, ¢ 
idea to build ihe very best vehicle that expert skill and the best 
workmanship can produce from the best obtainable materials. 
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Deing the largest vehicle builders in the world, the Stude- 


bak cis get first choice of wagon material. 


isS¢ 


Having the largest 


vehicle factory in the world—covering 101 acres—they have 
exceptional facilities for high grade work ; having more than 
half a century's experience they have superior knowledge 
ef how to build a wagen or @ carriage for your use ; having 
the larrest wagon and carriage trade in the world, they are in 


wiat they 


for your money. 


wil! be sent yeu. 
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cioser tovch with the demands of the peopie and know better 
want and what they need. 
fi is these things that enable Studebakers to give you the best value 
if you appreciate quality and satisfaction, see 
the Staurlchaker agent before you buy @ wagon or a vehicle of any kind. 
He'll be vlad to show you and it costs nothing to look. 
Ask him for the Studehaker Almanac for 1905. 

send voir name and address with a two cent stamp to us and a free copy 

Address Depi. No. 81 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., South Bend, Ind. 
Agencies *most everywhere. 


A dealer may make more by selling you some other, but you will make 
the most by buying a Studebaker. 


If he can’t supply you 








Syracuse 






for light soils. 





take more or less land. 
direct. 








Chilled Light Draft 
General Purpose 


Both right and left hand. An easily handled plow and just the thing 
Full chilled moldboard, sloping chilled landside, 
chilled share with shin piece combined. 5 
If no Syracuse dealer in your town, write us 
We'll send catalogue and particulars and see that you are 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Index beam quickly set to 
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BEATS ALL the !fcorn planters” 
the 
planting cot- 
ton. Beats all the planters ever made’ 


for planting corn. Beats aill 


cotton planters for 


for planting 
peas,beans, 
peanuts,vel 

vet beans, 
canteloupes 
sorghum , 
etc. 













E have never 
made a claim 
for the Cole 
Planter that is not 
supported by the testi- 
mony of thousands of 
intelligent, progres: 
sive farmers. When 
you find out how to 
save time, money ard 
labor you WILL BUY 


A COLE PLANTER. 


The Cole Universal Planter 


This planter is SIMPLE, and EAsY TO RUN 


It lasts many years with little or no 


repairs.e Itdoesa greater variety of work in the most perfect manner, and saves 


many times its cost over the 


work of any other planter. 
« CATALOGUE and find out what it is worth fo you? 


Won’t you write for 


Flold Your Cotton 


And we will sell you a PLANTER on Special Terms. 


bes" Write at once for information. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





PER CENT. REDUCTION 


In Price of Grafted 


Pecan Trees 


Standard Varieties. 


hf Send for Price-List. 


BEAR’S PECAN NURSERIES, Ralatke, 


Florida. 





When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 








SEWING MACHINES 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
PIANOS, ORGANS, TALK: 
ING MACHINES. ... . 


For LOWEST PRICES, address 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 














STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKE 
Items of Interest Gleaned from Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


The A. & M. College asks for $90,- 
000 for maintenance, a laboratory, 
and heat, light and power. 








The “eorn meal bill,” fixing the 
standard weight at forty-eight 
nounds. has been favorably reported. 

Governor Glenn has been asked and 
accepted an invitation to deliver an 
address at Appomattox battle 
eryound April 9th. 

A trolley ear line from Burlington 

River Falls, Graham, Haw 
River, Swepsonville and Saxapahaw, 


via 


is eaid to be assured. 

A spetial term of Federal Court 
will begin at Charlotte, March 15th, 
‘or the trial of J. E. Dickson, one of 

Asheville bank wreckers. 
Ri Vi 


‘tor of the Presbyterian Standard, 


George R. Leyburn, associate 


has been ealled to the church at Lex- 
ton and has aeeepted the eall. 

Twenty-tive out of the thirty-four 
icnuts for license to practice law 
uceessfully passed the examination 
hy the Supreme Court last Monday. 


[It is said that Rev. G. A. Oglesby, 
who was recently killed on the Ash- 
boro and Aberdeen railroad was the 
first passenger ever killed on that 
railroad., 


The Junior Order of American Me- 
chanics at Raleigh have petitioned 
the General Assembly to establish 
compulsory education in Wake 
County. 


Jno. W. Gates and John D. Rocke- 
feller, who have money to burn, are 
sojourning for a season at Pinehurst. 
The latter remains out of doors near- 
ly all the time, being devoted to golf. 


Charlotte Observer: High Point 
has fully demonstrated that there is 
at least one place that can pull off a 


successful banquet without having 


recourse to the eup which both cheers 
and inebriates, 
State Alliance Lecturer H. M. 


Cates begins work to-day (14th) in 
Wayne County. He has had remark- 
able snecess in all the sections visited 
thus far and we hope that Progres- 
sive Farmer readers will co-operate 
with him in working for a general 
revival of the Alliance in old Wayne. 


Blaeckburn’s - Tar 


Teel Club will have a big “blowout” 


Congressman 


at Greensboro on Washington’s birth- 
day, February 22nd, and it is an- 
nouneed that Vice-President Fair- 
nks, Internal Revenue Commission- 


} 
1) 


2 ; 7 
er Yerkes and Congressman Dixon, 
of Montana, will be features of the 


OCC asion. 


lt is announced that Senator Eller, 
lorsyth, who managed Governor 
Glonn’s campaign for the nomina- 
on last summer, will be appointed 
secretary and treasurer of the North 
Carolina Railroad. The job pays $2,- 
“00 a year and the secretary is allow- 
an assistant at $1,000. Mr. Dan 
llugh MeLean, of Harnett, has held 





‘Qe positon for the past four years. ‘ 


State Veterinarian Tait Butler is 


notified by the United States authori- 
ties that the State extension of terri- 
tory free from the Texas eattle tick 
is accepted, this covering the entire 
counties of Wilkes, Catawba, Gaston, 
and parts of Burke and Surry, which 
are added to the exempted area. Dr. 
Butler says this is a very fine work 
for a year, and he is very much grat- 
ified. 

At New York yesterday, the ques- 
tion of whether Brodie L. Duke, of 
Durham, N. C., is competent to man- 
age himself and his property, was 
submitted to a jury by a decision of 
Justice Levintritt, in the Supreme 
Court. The petition for them to de- 
eide whether Mr. Duke is competent 
was filed by his son, B. Lawrence 
Duke. The motion was opposed by 
Mrs. Alice L. Webb Duke to whom 
Duke was married in December last. 

Ramsay’s Confederate Battery, an 
organization which distinguished it- 
self at the battle of Gettysburg and 
other great conflicts of the Civil War, 
invited President Roosevelt to 
attend a reunion of the battery which 
is to be held in North Carolina next 
May. The 
the President yesterday by Represen- 
tative Kluttz, of North Carolina. The 
President expressed his pleasure at 
the but 
pressed doubt whether at that time 


has 


invitation was tendered 


receiving invitation, ex- 


he would be able to be present. 
Raleigh News and Observer: Myr- 
tle was abolished, Hoffman was abol- 
was abolished. 
There are stronger reasons why Ad- 
vance should be abolished than why 
the other three should have been 
knocked out. The House will be con- 
sistent and give Advance the same 
medicine as was administered to Myr- 
tle, Hoffman and Hamlet. Is a dif 
ferent course to be pursued with ref- 
erance to Advance because the ag- 
gressive stillers there are able to 


bring a bigger lobby to Raleigh and 
hire able lawyers to make _ special 
pleading in their behalf ? 


ished, and Hamlet 





A Little Money 


brings big face comfort 
and makes shaving easy, 
if invested in the famous 


WILLIAMS’ 3"o%A'? 


Sold everywhere. Free trial sample 
for2-cent stamp. Write for ‘‘The 
Shavers Guide and How to Dress 
Correctly.” 


The J. B_ Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 


— aE. 


THE HONEY-MAKER. 


The best box in the world for the produc- 
tion of fine Section, Chunk and Extracted 
HOney. Write for booklet giving full de- 
scription of Honey-Maker and other valua- 
ble information. It’s free. 


WALTER L. WOMBLE, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Better Than Gotton. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns lay all the 
year. As fine strain as there is in the South. 
Eggs $1.00 for 15, $1.75 for 30. Remit by P. O. 
or Express money order. 


MRS. E. L. M’NEILL, 


Vass, N. C, 

















ble you to do two days’ work in one, easier, cheaper, better. Write 
Planet Jr. Tools for 1905 Planet Jr. Catalog. a finely-illu ed i : 
‘ 4 -illustrated, useful handbook eve 
planter ought to have. Describes our entire ihe of eseders: whee bigie 
hoes; hand, one and two-horse cultivators; harrows, etc. 
No. 25. Combined Seeder #245, and ill feeder, 
. plow. Loosens soil; kills weeds; furrows; ridges, etc. 


is a remarkably efficient Cultiva 
No. 8. Horse Hoe i433" Extra-high, stiff steel 


frame; non-clogging standards; patent-depth regulators; 
reversible hoes and other exclusive features. 


Besuretogetthecatalog. & 
A S.L. ALLEN & CO.,/7 


Box 1108 0, 
hiladeiphlia, Pa, 








Pulls Stumps or Standing Trees. 


Clears a twoacre circle with one sitting—pulls anything the wire rope will reach; stumps, 
) trees, grubs, rocks, hedges, etc.. A man and a boy with one or two horses can run the 


COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, 


Stump Anchored or Self Anchoring. 
A minute and a halfis all it takes for theordinary stump. No heavy chains or rods. Note 
the strong wire rope with patent coupler—grips the rope at any point. Does not 
chafe rope; far ahead of old-style*‘take-ups.”” Smallest rope we furnish stands 40,000 
lbs. strain. It generates immense power and it’s made to stand the strain. We also 
make the Iron Giant Grub and Stump machine, the I. X. L. Grubber and Hawkeye 
: Grub and Stump Machine. Write for freeillustrated catalogue. 
Largest manufacturers of Stump Pullers in the World. 
Established 1884, 











MILNE MFG. CO., 


878 Sth St., Monmouth, il. 








Buy only the genuine 


FARQUHAR Keystone 
Corn Planter 


DON’T BUY ANY OTHER 


Until You Investigate the Merits of a Machine 

That Has Stood the Test of Time. 
Plants corn, beans, peas, etc., without cracking a grain or 
missing a hill. Drops seed in drills, or in hills at any dis- 
tance. Distributes any kind of fertilizer in any quantity de- 
sired, with absolute safety from injury to seed. Send for 
handsome new catalogue of Corn Planters, Grain Drills, 
Cultivators, Spring Tooth Harrows and other farm_ tools; 
also Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills and Threshing Machinery. 
We manufacture the largest and most ——, line of farm 
machinery and implements on the market. It will be to = 
advantage to write to us before buying anyeing in this line. 
Farquhar machinery awarded more Gold Medals at St. 
Louis than any other. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 











DEAD WEEDS—LIVE CROPS 


The YORK IMPROVED WEEDER has square spring steel 
» teeth, with round points, narrow in the body and of great flexibility—the 
most important essential of a weeder. Do notslash nor bruise the young 

=~ plantsasflatteethdo. Neverclog, give greaterclearance. The teeth 
being square, never break, The frame is made of strong, flex- 
ible, angle steel—handles and shafts are adjustable. Send for free 
circular, The Spangler Corn Planters and Grain Drills are the best. 


THE SPANGLER MG. CO., 506 Queen St., York, Pa. 
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TERRACE AND IRRIGATE YOUR§FARI1. 


Begin Right, and Begin Right Now. Don’t pay 
hunareds of dollars for fertilizers and let the rain was 
them away when you can buy a BostRoM IMPROVED 
FARM SPIRIT LEVEL with Telescope for $10, (one with- 
out Telescope for $5,) and SAVE ALL Md properly 
terracing your farm. For Irrigation and Rice Culture 
Ditches ile Drainage, Road Building, Laying Out 
Orchards, Obtaining Angles and Foundation Levels, 
there is no better instrument made. Write for descrip- 
tive circular, also Treatise on Terracing, etc., Free. 


Bostrom-Brady Mfg.Uo.,25 W. Ala. St,,Atilanta,Ga. 














GARDNER PEA HULLER. 


The only perfect machine for hulling and cleaning field 
peas from the pod in one operation. They are made of better mate- 
rial, better built, better finished and do better work than any other 
Huller. Four Sizes at prices to suit you. Don’t be fooled into buy- 
ingan imitation. Have nothing but the genuine Gardner Pea Hul- 
ler. Catalogue free. 


Ghattanooga Implement & Manufacturing 6o., 
East Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Free catalogue will be sent if you will mention this paper. 
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is a truly economical implement. It turns, breaks up and thoroughly pulverizes the soil, 
letting in the warm sunshine, thus sweetening and freshening sour, stale land. Cuts 
and covers up weeds, stubble and trash; cuts but does not pull up sod. Works with 
least possible friction and tills entire width of cut. Lightest draft disk harrow made. 
Send for a copy of our Disk Harrow booklet and learn why its Roller Bearings, Improved 
Center Bumpers, Pressed Steel Weight Boxes, Special Steel Disks, Steel Scrapers and 
Direct Draft for three horses make it the most desirable tilling machine to buy. Strong 
and durable; will outwear any other makes. Madein widths from 4 to 25-ft. cut, 16, 180r 
20-in. solid disks, 16 or 18-in. cut-out disks, one lever or two, with or without Center-Cut at- 
tachment or Disk Drill and Seeder attachment. Grand Prize—highest St. Louis Award. 


Johnston Harvester Company, Box C-7, Batavia, New York, U. S. A. 
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UNTIL YOU INVESTICATE 


BON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES 22) tes- 


all one cylinder engines; revolutionizing gas power. Costs Less toPerent Less to Run. quis, easily started. No vibration. Canbe mounted on an 
tionary ortraction. Mention this paper. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. T 0-, 


wagon at small cost—poftable, sta- 


ETEMPLE PUMP frs., Meagher & 15th Sts., Chicago, THISIS OUR FIFTY-FIRST YEAR. 
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Wood's Seeds 
Canada 
Field Peas 


sown with oats, make the ear- 
liest, best and most nutritious 
forage crop that can be put in. 
Must be sown early for best 
result . 

Wood’s Quarter Century 
Seed Book tells all about this val- 
uabl. crop, giving the practical ex- 
perience and opinions of our cus- 
Somers, and also telling all about 
the best Farm and Garden Seeds 
for the South. Mailed free on re- 

uest. Write for it, and Special 
ice List of . Seeds. 


TW. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND - VIRGINIA. 


 oceeeeemnnenaetinenndainell 


WOOD'S SEEDS 


: ——Awardea—— 
GRAND PRIZE - ST. LOUIS, 1904. 
GOLD MEDAL - PARIS, 1900. 











Plant Excelsior Seed Cotton 


AND GET RICH. 


Excelsior Cotton fruits closer and faster 
than any cotton on earth; will produce two 
bolls same space and time ordinary cotton 
dges one. Won Gold Medal Cotton Charles- 
ton — Price. (10 bushel lots) $1.00 
per bushel. 


MARLBORO PROLIFIC CORN 


will yield 50 per cent. more corn than any 
other corn. Premium corn at Georgia and 
also South Carolina Experiment Stations, 
Price, $2.50 per bushel. 

Write for circular “ How to Grow Three 
Bales Per Acre.” 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, 
CHERAW, 8. C. 


RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS. 


COOPER BROS., PROPS., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Monuments 


AND 


Iron Fence. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 























SPECIAL RATES TO 


Washington, D.C. 


S.A.L.RAILWAY| 


On account of the President’s In- 
augration, 


MARCH 4TH, 


The Seaboard announces a rate of 
one fare, plus 25 cents, from all 
points on its line to Washington and 
return. Tickets will be sold March 
2nd-3rd, final limit March 8th, with 
the privilege of extension to March 
18th upon payment of fee of one dol- 
lar. For military companies and 
brass bands, one cent per mile per 
capita for 25 or more on one ticket. 


We have 
DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


from principal points in North Car- 
olina without change to Washington, 
trains consisting of vestibuled day 
coaches, dining and sleeping cars. 
For further information as_ to 
rates, schedules and time-tables, ap- 


ply to 
CHAS. H. GATTIS, 
Traveling Passenger Agent, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





TEACHERS’ READING COURSE. 


Conducted by Miss ADa V. WOMBLE, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., to whom all corres mdence re- 
garding the Course should be 











Discipline in the Primary Grades. 


The Secretary takes pleasure in 
presenting the readers of the column 
with the following article, which 
came too late to be used while the 
subject of Discipline was being dis- 
cussed. 

The writer of the article, Miss 
Leah Jones, is well known as the 
primary teacher in the _ practice 
school-of the Normal and Industrial 
College. She has also done fine wor 
in summer institutes. For these rea- 
sons, her presentation of the subject 
of Discipline will be received with 
pleasure and profit. 

Discipline in the primary grades 
is based on the same principles, se- 
cured by the same methods, and pro- 
duces the same result as discipline in 
the high school. 

It is a vital part of the education 
of the child, and the manner of its 
enforcement through the primary 
grades will materially affect, not only 
the work in the higher grades, but 
the character of the child; for the 
only right discipline is that which 
results in self-government, and no 
teacher perfectly does his work who 
fails to achieve this. 

Parents and teachers look upon 
this part of our work in a false 
light. We regard it as a necessity 
growing out of numbers. A teacher 
must have order or she cannot teach, 
and a good disciplinarian is one who 
ean keep children quiet. We do not 
see that there is more educational 
value in the discipline than there is 
even in the reading and writing. 

To me a well disciplined school of 
any grade is one in which there is a 
perfect friendship and understanding 
between the teacher and the students, 
a strong self-control on the part of 
each, a generous consideration for 
others by all, the greatest possible 
freedom, and absolute obedience; and 
I believe that the best way to obtain 
this condition in all of our schools 
is to begin with the children of the 
first grade. 

The child’s entrance into school is 
his entrance into civie life. Let 
him feel the responsibility and the 
privilege of citizenship from the 
very first. We will not use these 
terms with him, but he will catch the 
spirit and live up to it. 

Little children can be reasoned 
with, and should be reasoned with. 
They understand far better than we 
sometimes suppose. They have strong 
faith and great courage. Strengthen 
both by your faith in them and praise 
of their achievements, but let them 
find out from the beginning that any 
and every broken law will bring pun- 
ishment in some form throughout 
life. Let them realize, also, that even 
in school, it is not imposed by the 
whim of one in authority, but that 
the offender alone is responsible. 

I might go on generalizing at 
some length and still not give any 
practical help. No one ean tell an- 
other exactly what to do, and I am 
glad that is so, but let me tell just 





how I try to handle my little folks, 
and some one may find a suggestion 
or be able to give me one. 

First, I do not try to have a per- 
fectly quiet room. I want the chil- 
dren as happy and as unconscious as 
possible in their work. I call it work. 
It is their work, I tell them; that they 
must work here just as faithfully as 
father and mother work at their 
places of business. They are no long- 
er babies if they are coming to 
school—I am not a nurse—but we all 
have work and we must do more and 
more each day; and when we are not 
working, we must play just as hard 
as we can. I make no rules against 
talking, eating, etc., but I try to keep’ 
them busy, and I give a few minutes 
for talking and moving about be- 
tween each recitation. If my chil- 
dren insist on talking or playing dur- 
ing work time, and they sometimes 
do, why I tell them they may run 
along out and play. They are usual- 
ly ashamed to do that, and get to 
work. I try never to give a child 
anything to do that he cannot do; 
to give all my directions distinctly 
and exactly; to praise every honest 
effort, and never to accept any work 
that isn’t absolutely neat; because 
the child doesn’t want me to take any 
but his best, and any one can do neat 
work. I never say “don’t” if I can 
help it. I like to say “do.” And 
children like to do. I think I have 
but one prohibitory rule—“children 
must not talk in ranks.” This is the 
way it is usually given: “We must 
march like soldiers, and soldiers nev- 
er speak nor look around when march- 
ing.” 

I strike my bell but once at a 
time, and but for one thing—that is, 
no matter what they are doing, when 
the bell strikes every one must stop 
immediately, take position and look 
at me. Then I give my directions, 
and I never let an imperfectly exe- 
cuted command pass. 

Of course in ungraded schools the 
work will have to be planned well, 
and some busy work and short play- 
times for the little ones be given. 

Many questions will arise which 
will have to be worked out by each 
individual teacher, but I believe that 
if we will think before we grant a 
permission or deny a request, never 
change simply upon the repeated re- 
quest, never allow any work or duty 
to be passed over carelessly, are al- 
ways courteous to the children and 
considerate of them, we shall find a 
spirit of helpfulness and considera- 
tion among them, and the question of 
discipline will no longer be a “bug 
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lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 














“AN ALL ROUND SUCCESS” 


THE McCORMICK 
1905 ANNUAL. 


“An All’Round Success’ is the title of a new 
McCormick booklet which has just been issued. Itis 
printed in two colors with a handsome lithographed 
cover. The pictorial embellishment is greatly 
enhanced by engravings, showing pastoral scenes 
gurrounding the circles enclosing the descriptive 
text and machine illustrations. 
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Size of booklet, 734 x 954 inches. 


The make-up is artistic, while the text is written 
in a terse and Incid style that adds to the pleasure of 
reading the book. This booklet can be secured from 
McCormick agents, all of whom carry a complete 
stock of machines and repairs for the accommoda- 
tion of their customers. 


UNIVERSITY GOLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE, RICHMOND, 


VIRGINIA. 
MEDICINE--DENTISTRY-- PHARMACY 


BUSINESS—When youthink of going oft 
to school, write for College Journal and Spe- 
cial Offers of the Leading Business and Sho: t- 
hand Schools. Capital Stock, $30,000.00. 


King’s Business College, Raleigh, 
N. C., or Chariotte, N. C. [We also 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, etc.,by mail] 























Hege’s Improved Saw Mill 


1s builtin three sizes—Light, Medium and 
H — Carriages 25 ft. to 60 tt. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilineous Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as having no equal foraccuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill Sto 
60 per cent. Can be instantly changed from 
slow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K. 


Salem Iron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C, 


Eimwood Nurseries. 


Alfalfa bacteria soil, from five-year old 
field, at $1.00 per 100 pounds f. o. b. Midlo- 
thian. 

Also Splendid Strawberry Plants of ear- 
— medium and latest varieties at 50 cents 
per 100, $®00 per 1,000. 

Fruit, Shade, Ornamental Trees and 
Plants after November Ist. Catalogue on 
application. Address 
J. B. WATKINS & BRO., Halisboro, Va. 


SELECTED PEACH TREES FOR SALE. 


Cheney’s “September Queen,” 2 to 8 feet 
high, ¥80 per 1,000; $5.00 per 100, 
heney’s “8-Crate Elberta,” 2 to 8 feet high, 
$25 per 1,000; $4.00 per 100. 
C mony 8 “Improved Elberta,” 2 to 8 feet, 
From $15 to $20 per 1000; $3.00 Pp 100. 
Any of the above trees at $1.00 a dozen. 
Allof my stock budded, from the best bear- 
ing trees. Send for circulars. 
eferences: Exchange Bank and First Na- 
tional Bank, Rome, Ga. 


W. T. CHENEY, Rome, Ga. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


When the Cream Was in the Churn. 








When the cream was in the churn, 
and when the lid was put in 
place, 

One boy I knew in childhood had a 
beam upon his face. 

With mother’s apron round me, and 
with sleeves rolled up, kersplash, 

‘Twas lots of fun to see the cream 
squirt around the dash. 


My boyish arms grew weary as the 
little chunks of fat 

Showed upon the dasher where the 
little hole wag at, 

And the sound of moving dasher, at 
the gathering butter’s chunk 

(Grew deeper than the plinking till at 
last it went kerplunk. 

But the beam upon his visage as the 
dasher rose and fell 

Ne’er left the boy of childhood, for 
he liked its rythmie spell 

As I churned and fumed, perspiring 
in the early summer dawn.— 

The boy who seemed so happy was my 
brother looking on. 

—Drovers’ Telegram. 





DINING IN JAPAN. 
If It’s Your First Japanese Meal You’ll 
Have a Trying Time. 


Tf it’s your first Japanese dinner 
youre having a dreadfully hard 
time. In the first place, you must 
sit on the floor, for they don’t have 
any chairs in Japan. You kneel 
down, and then you turn your toes 
in till one laps over the other, and 
then you sit back between your heels. 
At first you are quite proud to find 
how well you do it, and you don’t 
think it’s so very uneomfortable. But 
pretty soon you get eramped, and 
your legs ache as if you had a tooth- 
ache in them. You don’t say any- 
thing, because you think that if the 
Japanese ean sit this way all day 
long, you ought to be able to stand 
it a few minutes. Finally both your 
fect go to sleep, and then you can’t 
bear it a moment longer, and you 
have to get up and stamp round the 
room to drive the prickles out of 
your feet, and all the little dancing 
virls giggle at you. This isn’t your 
only trouble, either. All you have 
to eat with is a pair of chop-sticks, 
and youre in terror lest you spill 
something on the dainty white mat- 
ting floor. Now the floor of a Jap- 
anese house isn’t just the floor; it’s 
the chairs and sofas and tables and 
beds as well. At home it would be 
mortifying enough to go out to din- 
ner and spill something on the floor; 
but in Japan, where veople sit and 
sleep on the floor, it seems even 
worse, So you are unhappy till your 


little nesan (who is the waitress, and 
almost as 


prettily dressed as the 
dancing girls, but not quite) comes 
laughing to your aid, and shows you 
how to hold your chop-sticks. After 
that you manage nicely the rice and 
the omelet, but the fish and the chick- 


ei you can’t contrive to shred apart 


Without dropping your chop-sticks all 
| So between dances, the 
Maiko—little girls about twelve 
ars old—kneel down beside you and 
help you. They can’t keep from 
Sixvling at your awkwardness; but 
ypu don’t mind—you just giggle, too; 


; 
4 

) 
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the time. 


t 


and everybody giggles and has a love- 
ly time—From Bertha Runkle’s 
“Child Life in China and Japan,” in 
January St. Nicholas. 





Points on Table Manners. 


Lately I have noticed that so few 
young people, especially young men 
from sixteen to eighteen (just the 
age they give so much attention to 
their manners), neglect their table 
manners, when these really make one 
appear more to a disadvantage than 
most anything else. 

Don’t sit with your chair so far 
from the table that you will have to 
lean over. 

Don’t put your 
mouth. 

Don’t put large mouthsful in your 
mouth. 

Don’t chew loud. 

Don’t make a fuss when you drink. 

Don’t drink with your spoon in 
your glass or cup. 

Don’t pick your teeth at table. 

Don’t talk of teeth at table. 

Don’t refuse a dish at table with 
the remark it does not agree with 
you. Just say, “No, I thank you.” 

Don’t speak of sickness nor any 
unpleasant thing at table. 

Don’t forget to be happy and 
thankful at meals.—News-Leader. 


knife in your 





Don’t Mind the Thorns. | 


“Well, I declare!” exclaimed one 
of a dozen berry pickers, “if Maude 
hasn’t filled another basket! Her row 
must be a good one!” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t,” replied another 
girl; “for it was all picked over day 
before yesterday. It’s, just because 
oy doesn’t stop for the thorns, that’s 
all.’ 

“Well,” said the other, impatiently, 
“Ym glad I can wear gloves and 
don’t have to tear my hands out for 
a few pennies!” 

Of course Maude paid her way to 
college that fall. The other girls 
didn’t. Why? Because they “didn’t 
have any chance!” 

Such is human nature. A great 
chance came to Maude that summer 
in fruit and in berry-picking. She 
saw it, and though it was a way of 
thorns and plain and inconvenience, 
she was strong enough and brave 
enough to go ahead and win. So op- 
portunities come to all of us, and we 
must see to it that we are brave 
enough to disregard the thorns for 
the prize. What a sad picture is that 
of the one who “never had a chance!” 
The expression tells its own story. 
It is the berry patch again, with its 
way of thorns. It tells of many op- 
portunities, many chances, but none 
wholly free from the thorns and the 
thistles that were sent to be bless 
ings. 

How shall it be with you? You have 
in you the making of a great woman, 
but have you the priceless dare of 
the great? Have you the lion heart? 
If you haven’t, I want to tell you 
right now you had better put away 
your dreams of greatness. You can- 
not succeed unJess you are willing at 
every step to pay the price-of suc- 
cess, and the price of success is dare. 
—Edison Driver, in Youth’s Instruc- 
tor. 
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Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


+ a ” A Safe, Speedy, and Positive Cure 
Thesafest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
a place —= ve ae gs on — ye —— poe 

emoves all Bunches or Blemishe 
and Cattle, SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
OR FIRING. scur or blemish 

Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $1.50 per bottle, Sold by druggists. or sent 
by express, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. Send for Bes! cee circulars. 

THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, O. 
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‘New Rival’? Black Powder Shells 


are made for good shooting and good shooters shoot them. 
There is no guess work when your gun has a ‘‘New Rival’’ 
in the chamber: for it’s the kind of shell that can always 
be depended upon to shoot where the gun is held. 
Rival’’ shells are sure-fire, give good pattern and pene- 
tration and cost but little more than cheap inferior makes. 


ORDER THEM AND TAKE NO OTHER 
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BREEDERS’ 


DeLOACH PATENT 


Avoid imitators and infsingors and buy the Genuine. Saw 

Mills,4H. P.andup. Shin 

Mille; four Stroke Hay Presses, 
Catalog free. We pay the freight. 


DeLOAOCH MILL M’F’G. CO., Box 902, Atlanta, Ga. 
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DIRECTOR 





To Readers: In this directory we give the announcements of reliable breed- 
ers of all kinds of improved live stock—cattle, swine, horses, sheep, jacks, goats, 
poultry, pet stock, etc., etc. A postal card (or letter) to any advertiser, stating that 
you have seen his announcement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, will bring you any 


further information you may desire. 


To Breeders: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is read weekly by 50,000 farmer 
folk in North Carolina and adjoining States, and an announcement in these columns 
will put you into touch with those who are ready to buy what you have to offer. We 
make A SPECIAL ADVERTISING RATE TO LIVE STOCK BREEDERS—a very reasonable 
rate considering our large circulation. Write us at once for full particulars. 





RED POLLED CATTLE, 
Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. POLAND 
CHINAS, prize-winning families. 
100 White Plymouth Rock, also Barred. 
Bronze Turkeys, Madison Square Garden 
Soda perkae amend wieghs 5044 lbs., hens 
lbs. White Hollands from prize-winners. 
ALBEMARLE PROLIFIC SEED UORN, 16334 
bushels shelled grain to the acre. 
ARROWHEAD STOCK EARM 
SAm’L B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor. 





Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters for strictly a Angus 
Cattle. More than fifty females by some of 
the most noted bulls ever in America. Baron 
Roseboy (57666) heads the herd. Write 

A. L. FRENCH, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm located at. 
FITZGERALD, ROCKINGHAM Co., N. C. 


SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm. 


has for sale a large 
number of young 
Registered A. J. 
Cc. C. Jersey Bulls 
and Heifers. None 
better bred, combining the best and most 
noted up-to-date blood in this country. Also 
Poland China Pigs. All at ‘live and let 


live’’ prices. 
T. P. Braswell, 
Battleboro, N. C. 


J. D. Whitaker, Prop. 


CLAY MOUNT FARM, 


Two miles North of Raleigh, N. C. 
BREEDER PURE BRED 
ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS anp 
JERSEY CATTLE, 


Won every premium entered for the N, C 
State Fairs of 190] 1902 and 1908 on hogs. 


666066 


No Smoke moke meat 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor, 


Chea: cleaner than old way. Send for cir- 
onlan i. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 































$6.80 For Soe 
12 200 Egg jean 
INCUBATO = 


Perfect in construction and 
action, Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, If. 








\ EDGEWOOD STOGK FARM. 


DORSET SHEEP—The farmer’s sheep for 
Early Lambs. 

RED POLL CATTLE—The fa mer’s cat- 
tle for Beef and Milk. 

WHITE WYANDOTTES—The fermer’s 
Chicsens for all purposes. 

p SCOTCH COLLIES—The farmer’s faithful 
Triend. 

SPECIAL FOR DECEMBER: Choice fall Ram 
Lambs from imported ewes. A Bull Calf of 
gilt-edge breeding, Majiolini and Rufus 
blood. Kxtra fine Cockerels at $2.00 now. 
Sable Pups, full white marks, just ready for 
Christmas gifts. H. B. ARBUCKLE. 

Maxwelton, W. Va. 








Oakwo od F arm 


Jerseys and Berkshires. 

















80 Herd of A. J. C. C. Jerseys to 
seiect from. 


BULLS IN USE: 


4 Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761. Sui- 

-/ tan of Biltmore, No, 66800. y 
Extra fine lot of Berkshire pigs, 
mated for breeding, sired by Biun 
of Biltmore, No. 71469, and Highclese 

Star 8rd, No. 57961. ° 

Pigs from two to four months old, 

$10 to $25 per pair; single pig $5 to $15. + 

6 All stock shipped guaranteed to 6 

( give entire satisfaction. p 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
6 NEWTON, N. C. 








ESSEX AND POLAND CHINAS, 


I have four choice Poland Chinas, two 
sows and one early March (1904) farrow. 
Extra nice, $12; one a few weeks older at $10, 
one male same age $10; 1 extra fine male $8, 
October (1904) farrow, and some choice Essex 
Sows, 3 to 6 months, and over one year old. 

For prices, etc., address, 

L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 








7 Berkshire PIGS 


FOR SALE. 
Imported English blood with best Ameri- 
ean blood. Try one. Price $5.00. 


H. H. WILLIAMS, 
CHAPEL HILL. N. C. 





When writing advertisers, please 





mention this paper. 


















































































PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COLSON PLANT. 
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YOU ARE TO BE THE JUDGE! 


eel 
Sa A BARREL Nature’s Creations Are f 


of VITA-ORE is NOT NECESSARY to convince you that it is the Superior to Those of Man 
best remedy in, on or out the earth for ailing people, to PROVE TO 

YOU positively that it wil CURE YOUR ILLS, as it has the ills of 
so many others. 

ONE OUNCE OF THE ORE (one package) mixed with a quart 
of water, ONE MONTH’S TREATMENT, is all that you need for the 
TEST, all the EVIDENCE we want to submit, and we want to send pRoGRrssly 
it to you at OUR RISK. YOU ARE TO BE THE JUDGE! One sill hla mt am 
month’s treatment with the NATURAL REMEDY will do for you | self quite an authority on advertised einen v. 





So Testifies Levi Votaw,who 
Has Good Reasons to Know 
—A Wonderful Change and 
Improvement. 








PROGRESSIV. 








‘ ; x : medicines, as I have spent during my 
what six months’ use of other advertised treatments can not. If it long period of ill-health many deilat, 
me wy Sa 7 


does"not, YOU TO DECIDE, we want NOTHING from you! WE po aot 


se. TAKE ALL THE RISK. 4 | a ; toratives, Messrs. E 
3: on Gi : ee ———-— - — oo / ait . ® tonics, 


SENT ON THIRTY DAYS TRIAL Ne PBB tescarcte 
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Farmer on 
READ THIS SPECIAL OFFER: 


to every worthy sick: avd ailing person who writes 
WE WILL SEND us, mentioning THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, a full- 


sized $1.00 package of VITA ORE by mail PosTpaIn, Sufficient for one month’s 
treatment, to be paid for within one month’s time after receipt, if the receiver can 
truthfully say that its use has done him or her more good than all the drugs and 
doses of quacks or good doctors or patent medicines he or she has ever used. Read 
this over again carefully, and understand that we ask our pay only when it has 
done you good, and not before. We take all the risk, you have nothing to lose. If 
it does not benefit you, you pay us nothing. We give you thirty days’ time to try 
the medicine, thirty days to see results before you need pay us one cent, and you 
need not pay us the one cent unless you do see the results. You are to be the judge! 
We know that when the month’s treatment of VIT-ORE has either cured you or 
put you on the road toa cure, you will be more than willing to pay. Wekncw 
Vitz- Ore and are willing to take the risk. 





From the Earth’s Veins to Your Veins 








WHAT VITZ-ORE 1S: Vite-Ore is a natural, hard, adamantine 


rock-like substance — mineral—Ore—mined 
from'the ground like gold and silver in the neighborhood of a once powerful, but 
now extinct mineral spring. It requires twenty years for oxidization by exposure 
to the air, when it slacks down like lime, and is then of medicinal value. It con- 
tains free iron, free sulphur, and free magnesium, three properties which are most 
essential for the retention of health in the human system, and one package—one 
ounce—of the ORK, when mixedjwith a quart of water, will equal in medicinal 
strength and curative value 800 gallons of the most powerful mineral water drank 
fresh from the springs. It is a geological discovery in which there is nothing ad- 
ded or taken from. It is the marvel of the century for curing such diseases as 











Bladder Ailme ° 
Stomach and 


Rheumatism, 
Bright’s Disease, 
Blood Poisoning, Female Disorders, 
Heart Trouble, La Grippe, 

Dropsy, Malarial Fever, 
Catarrh and Nervous Prostration 
Throat Affections, and 

Liver, Kidney and General Debiliy. 














as thousands testify, and as no one, answering this, writing for a package will 
deny afterusing. VIT_2-ORE has cured more chronic, obstinate, pronounced in- 
curable cases, than any other known medicine, and will reach such cases with a 
more rapid and powful curative action than any medicine, combination of med- 
icines, or doctor’s prescriptions which it is possible to procure. 

Vitez-Ore will do the same for you as it has for hundreds of readers of THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER if you will give it atrial. Send for a $1 package at our 
risk. You have nothing to lose but the stamp to answer this announcement. We 
want no one’s money whom Vitz-Ore cannot benefit. You are to be the judge! 
Can anything be more fair? What sensible person, no matter how prejudiced he 
or she may be, who desires a cure and is willing to pay for it would hesitate to try 
Vitee-Ore on this liberal offer? One package is usually sufficient to cure ordinary 
cases ; but two or three for chronic, obstinate cases, We mean just what we say 
in this announcement, and will dojust as we agree Write to-day for a package at 
our risk and expense, giving age and ailments, and mention THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER SO we may know that you are entitled to this liberal offer. 


You are to Be the Judge! 


YOUR BODY 


isnot a CHEMIST’S CALDRON, your stomach is not a TEST TUBE. You can 
not afford to have both experimented with by the makers of patent nostrums. IF 
TH DOCTORS have been using them for this purpose and have not passed the 
experimental stage. it is time for you and them to quit experimenting. TAKE 
YOUR STOMACH OUT OF THEIR HANDS! 

Vite Ore, nature’s remedy, IS NOT AN EXPERIMENT ! It is not being tried 
out to see if it is good, your body in using it, your stomach in taking it, is not be- 
ing used for experimental purposes. It is known, established, demonstrated and 
proven, beyond the shadow of all doubt, beyond any possible denying. A quarter 
of a century of success'ul existence, hundreds of thousands ot cured patients, cured 
soundly and effectually, permanently and positively, of all manner and kind of 
diseases, substantiates it. You are not experimenting in using it, not with your 
body, not with your stomach, not with your money—only a little time to take it, 
and what is thi:ty days to all eternity? You don’t pay a cent unless it benefits you. 
You are to be the judge! Youdoas have done thousands—send for it, USE By 
and then judge it. The evidence will be strong—either for or against. You will 
know plainly whether you ARE BETTER, are well, or no better. You can not be 
worse! Itcan not harm you If better, if benefited, if cured, you pay for it. If 
neither, you don’t pay forit. It is atest, BUT NOT AN EXPERIMENT. The re- 
sults are too sure, tco certain, have been evidenced in too many cases, to make it 
experimental. 

If you have been using other treatments without the results that were promised 
or that you expected, don’t fool away any more time, don’t endanger your chance 
of recovery, don’t lose your possibility of future health. Quit experimenting ; 
THROW THE CONTENTS INTO THE SINK; THE BOTTLES INTO THE 
ASH-BOX. Begia with this natural curing and healing ORE, nature’s own re- 
medy. IT WILL NOT FAIL YOU. SEND FOR IT. ; 























true and 
worthy 
example 


of the fact that nature’s creations are 
superior to those of man’s. I have at 
the present time used two packages of 
Vitae-Ore, including the thirty days’ 
trial treatment and one other, and am 
now on thethird package, the three 
packages having cost me but $2.60. 
When I began using the trial treat- 
ment I could only work about four 
hours a day, being so fatigued from 
my weakness that I would be compel- 
led to stop off short. After using this 
medicine for only two months’ time 
I can work the full eight hours a day 
and feel no more fatigued than the 
ordinary healthy man does after a 
hard day’s work. I wastroubled with 
shortness of breath, and was so terri 
bly nervous at many times that I 
could scarcely write my name; in fact, 
was completely run down. It is al- 
most impossible to write the wonder- 
ful change and improvement in my 
condition so that any person who has 
not experienced a similar change 
would understand and appreciate it. 
I believe that Vitae Ore will restore 
any man to full vigor and strength 
of manhood. I am now 63 years old. 
I went through the hardships and ex- 
posures of the war of the Rebellion, 
coming out badly shattered in health 
as did many of my comrades, and 
consider a medicine that will benefit 
any one in this condition a blessing 
to mankind. LEVI VOTAW, 
Buna, Tex. 





CURED OF 
INDIGESTION 


BACKACHE AND HEART FLUTTERING. 


I have received a great and lasting 
benefit from using Vitz-Ore. Before 
I had taken it for a fu)l month, it had 
done me more good than anything 
else I had used 
during my long 
spell of sick- 
ness, and I had 
used other J /§ 
treatments for g@ . be 
a long time. It 
has relieved 
meof Rheuma- } 
tism, Chronic *? 

Indigestion, 

Backache and 

Heart Flutter- 

ing. Nothing 

I eat now dis- 

agrees with me and my weight has 
increased considerably. When I be- 
gan using Vite-Ore I was much 
emaciated and weighed only about 
I10 Or II5 pounds, and I now weigh 
about 150. I teel asthough I was a 
living advertisement of the power of 
this remedy. Many of my friends 
have used Vitz-Ore and they all join 
me in praising it. 

Mrs. LULA G. WALTERS, 
La Grange, N. C. 
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4eee— NOT A PENNY UNLESS BENEFITED__om until ready : 


; say This offer will challenge the attention and consideration, and afterward the gratitude of every living person who desires better health or who suffers The time | 
pains, ills and diseases which have defied the medical world and grown worse with age. We care not for your skepticism, but ask only your personal investiga- bacco dere 


tion, and at our expense, regardless of what ills you have, by sending to us for a package. ADDRESS growth the 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


J. E. DEPARTMENT, 


Ree 
VITZ-ORE BUILDING, — 


off, the land 
ed as above 


THEO. NOEL CO.. elanting, 





